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When an educational journal with a long tradition appears in a new 
format and design, an understandable degree of emotional response 
might be expected. Even though the Latin proverb asserts that “con- 
cerning tastes there can be no argument,’ arguments, like the poor, are 
with us always. And, I suppose, there will be differences of opinion 
about “the new look” of LUTHERAN EpucCATION. 

But external change can also be equated with internal improvement. 
This kind of equation is fallacious, to say the least. You simply don't 
improve the purity of the water in the well by painting the pump 
a bright white. 

One of the great pitfalls for Christian educators is the equation of 
overt conduct with inner change, or, to put it another way, to equate 
morality with godliness, good deeds with “good works.” 

One would hope that the products of Christian homes and Chris- 
tian schools would be moral people, with a noticeable sense of decency, 
a marked concern for spiritual values, a laudable demonstration of love 
for the neighbor, and an exemplary exhibition of honesty and integrity 
in human affairs. But it must be pointed out that some non-Christian 
cultures have a low rate of juvenile delinquency, that some traditions 
which ignore Christ do not ignore virtue according to human standards. 

The Christian educator seeks to motivate the sons and daughters of 
God under his care to love God and man heartily. The Christian, created 
anew in Christ Jesus, is given an overpowering motive to do the truth 
which he believes. That motive is the grace of God in Christ Jesus. That 
message is found in the Gospel of redemption. 

The only One who can create a clean heart in us and renew a right 
spirit within us is the Holy Spirit. Let Him use you as you begin a new 
school year to be His instrument of re-creation. 

Martin L. KOEHNEKE 
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ie Lutheran educators are educational heretics. Is it wrong to 
be a heretic? It may not be. Is it dangerous to be a heretic? It may be. 
Heretics have been socially ostracized, or verbally strafed, or regarded 
as outlaws, or put to death. Is it out of order to be a heretic? Yes. 
A heretic is one who chooses a belief which is different from that taken 
by an organized majority. 











Lutheran education is educational heresy. 


Walter M. Wangerin graduated from Concordia Theological 
Seminary with a B. A. degree in 1942. He received an M.S. 
degree from the University. of North Dakota in 1954 and 
a Ph. D. from the University of Alberta in 1959. Dr. Wan- 
gerin was a pastor in Vanport City, Oregon; Shelton, Wash- 
ington; and Grand Forks, North Dakota. He subsequently 
served as Assistant Executive Secretary of the International 
Walther League, and President of Concordia College, Ed- 
monton. At present he is Visiting Professor of Religion and 
Education at Concordia Teachers College, River Forest. 
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WHO SAYS SO? 

Lutheran education is a minority endeavor in a country which has 
been enjoying the mixed blessings of a strong and growing educational 
system supported by public tax moneys. The central doctrine taugl:c in 
the American public school is the one upon which the system is based — 
democracy. Some educators believe that this doctrine is grossly violated 
when someone dares to circumvent public education by establishing 
a parallel private educational system. 

Lutheran educators who foster and promote the Lutheran school 
system come under this charge of heresy. Educators of high and low 
degree have publicly denounced church-related education as divisive 
because it separates pupils from their neighbors and friends and because 
the curriculum is different from that of public education. What is even 
more basic is that it presents a threat to the preservation of a broad base 
of tax and student resources for the support of the nation’s public schools. 
Lutheran education has also been charged with the educational heresy 
of “indoctrination.” 
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Ironically, sometimes Lutherans 
join the ranks of these critics and 
charge their fellow members with 
heresy. These Lutherans claim that 
it is a needless waste of money to 
build Lutheran schools where effi- 
cient public schools have already 
been established. They point out 
that the Holy Bible nowhere states 
that God has established the office 
of teacher of grammar or professor 
of geography. They insist that the 
work of the church is missions, 
with no requirement for the teach- 
ing of physical education, arith- 
metic, and finger painting. 


LEADING HERETICS 


Lutheran education is heretical 
education for an impressive reason; 
namely, Lutherans have been led 
into this heresy. 

The Master Teacher who is One 
with the Creator and Ruler of all 
things is the supreme Head of Lu- 
theran education. When He con- 
ducted His public ministry on 
earth, He was treated as a heretic. 
The teachers and preachers of His 
day denounced Him for His phi- 
losophy, His claims, His policies, 
and His actions. They vainly tried 
to discredit Him in public debates, 
but finally made their charges of 
“stirring up the people and pervert- 
ing the nation” prevail, and in this 
way led Him to His death as 
a criminal. 

Jesus Christ’s students could 
hardly expect to receive a more 
sympathetic treatment, for the dis- 


ciple is not above his master. When 
the apostle Paul defended his faith 
and lite before the governor Felix, 
he said, “I worship God after the 
way which they [his accusers] call 
heresy.” For his faithful confes- 
sion, he tollowed his Master into 
a martyrs death. 

A more modern student of the 
Master Teacher was Martin Lu- 
ther, whom the organized church 
branded as outlaw and heretic. In 
his testimony he was asked to re- 
cant, but he stood firm in his 
loyalty to the heresy of Jesus and 
Paul, even though his life was 
threatened. | 

These are the leaders whom gen- 
uine Lutheran educators seek to 
follow. It is their heresy which 
forms the foundation of the phi- 
losophy and practice of Lutheran 
education. 


THE HERESY — 


A WAY OF LIFE 


The “Christianity” of Christian 
education is more than just an ethi- 
cal system of rules, rewards, pun- 
ishment, and outer morality. It 
is a way of life. Christianity is 
marked by its teaching of the pre- 
eminence of Jesus Christ in all 
things. “Neither is there salvation 
in any other, for there is none other 
name under heaven given among 
men whereby we must be saved.” 
“God hath also highly exalted Him 
and given Him a name which is 
above évery name, that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should 
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bow of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the 
earth, and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father.” Liv- 
ing this truth is a full-time, all-out 
effort. 

In order to be complete, educa- 
tion must educate in this way. 
Much more serious than the so- 
called social divisiveness of Chris- 
tian private education is the aca- 
demic divisiveness of public edu- 
cation. A school which must admit 
pupils from every kind of religious 
background and faith should re- 
move all prayers and_ religious 
training to avoid offending any 
single approach to religion and 
things spiritual. This means that 
the needs of soul and spirit cannot 
be met. In this school, a child can- 
not grow up with a memorable les- 
son on the Scriptural truth “the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom. Christian discipleship is 
placed into a separate category for 
itself, rather than being regarded 
as THE way of life. 


It COSTS TO BE AN 
EDUCATIONAL HERETIC 


Lutheran educators believe that 
educating into Christ’s way is done 
most effectively in a school where 
the curriculum centers on Jesus 
Himself and His Word; where the 
teacher, who is also a pupil of 
Jesus, seeks to use every possible 
resource and every available op- 
portunity to relate all formal and 
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incidental learning directly to the 
demands of Him who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. This 
means building another school. It 
is expensive to build schools. This 
means training special teachers. It 
is even more expensive to train Lu- 
theran teachers. 

But it costs more than money. It 
involves the pressures and demands 
of true Christian discipleship. The 
educational heretic needs the cour- 
age of a hero in order to face the 
challenges and criticisms confront- 
ing him. He must have the zeal of 
a fanatic to remain true to his con- 
fession and faith, for it will often 
appear to him that he is espousing 
a losing cause. 


A WINNING HERESY 


Lutheran educational heretics 
can be successful in their work in 
spite of the cost. Their success is 
not due to self-confidence, but re- 
sults from the promises of the liv- 
ing Lord who founded Christian 
education. Jesus willingly sub- 
mitted to His crucifixion so that 
He could establish the Way of Life. 
He rose from the dead on the third 
day to command His students to 
“make disciples of all nations, 
teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” Then He followed this com- 
mand with His fabulous promise, 
“Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” 

As long as the Lutheran educa- 
tional heretic believes, teaches, and 
lives this eternal truth, he will win. 














AALS 
statement and have also said it ourselves! Jesus, t of all 
time: in book after book which discusses the history is is men- 
tioned almost without fail. When we consider the many great philosophers, 
theologians, and educators that the world has known throughout the centuries, 
this is certainly a great honor that the world has bestowed upon the “man,” 
Jesus. ? 

* Al Herman Senske is assistant professor of psychology and education at Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest. His previous professional experience was in two Colorado 
parishes — St. John, Denver, and Bethlehem, Lakewood. 
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Even as we also grant Him this claim to educational fame, are we as aware 
as we should be of the real meaning of this title, of its value to us, of the fact 
that it has been bestowed upon the “God-man,” Jesus? Let us take a few 
moments to erase the last 1,930 some years and observe our Master Teacher 
firsthand as we tread with Him the dusty paths of Palestine as 20th-century 
disciples; then let us apply what we shall learn from Him to our teaching of 
religion in today’s Christian day schools. 


Message and Method 


As we find ourselves caught up in His path we seem to receive inspiration 
from our Lord. Much of this inspiration is due to the message which He is 
teaching; much is due to the methods He is using while presenting this message. 
We realize very suddenly that He has something to say to the world, He has 
something to offer. As we follow a little longer and a little closer we also 
realize that what He has to say, the message He has to state, what He has to 
offer to this world, is Himself. The purpose of our observation from this 
point on is not to determine what He said; we shall be primarily concerned 
with how He said it. Let us observe closely, through the Gospel writers, His 
methods, His theories, and examples of His teaching; then let us apply them 
to our teaching of religion. 


Critic Teachers 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, four of His first-century disciples, have 
recorded for us statements that acclaim Him a very great and unusual teacher. 
John states that Nicodemus, the Pharisee, once said, “We know that Thou art 
a teacher come from God.” Mark mentions, “The common people heard Him 
gladly.” “The people were astonished at His doctrine, for He taught as one 
having authority,” records Matthew. In Capernaum, Luke noted, “His Word 
was with power.” It even seems a little amusing to read about guards having 
been sent to capture Him and their having to return empty handed and report 
that “never man spake like this Man” (John 7:46). He speaks with gracious- 
ness, naturalness, harmony, clarity; there is an intellectual grandeur about Him. 

Can we make these claims about our teaching? Perhaps, at least to some 
extent. We do have the same Word He preached. We have the same sin-sick 
world that needs to hear this message but often doesn’t like what it hears. 
We also have the outpouring of the Holy Spirit and the promise of Christ that 
His Word shall not return to Him void. Does this mean, then, that success 
is assured to us through these promises? Not at all. We cannot take the atti- 
tude that all we have to do is teach the Word in any old fashion and leave the 
rest to the Holy Ghost. Jesus was very much concerned about how He taught 
this message, and so should we be. How did He teach it? 


Christ: Teacher and Lesson 


One thing we can notice iniamediately about Him is that He taught the 
truth and lived what He taught. He practiced what He preached. We see this 
vividly on. that dark afternoon of Good Friday. All through His ministry He 
taught that we should forgive others, even our enemies. On that eventful day 
we see that He really meant what He said. As He was dying upon the cross to 
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which He had been brutally nailed, 
He prayed, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do” (Luke 
23:34). Many of His parables were 
told to stress the importance of some 
virtue or discipline that He thought 
important and practiced. By praying 
and being humble Himself He teaches 
us to pray (Luke 11) and to be hum- 
ble (John 13). No doubt Christ Him- 
self was the greatest Lesson He ever 
taught. 

Do we always practice what we 
teach? A student teacher asked some 
of these questions: Do we as teachers 
tell the children to speak well of one 
another, not to ridicule one another, 
to tell someone else his faults pri- 

vately, and then turn right around 
and sarcastically berate a pupil for in- 
attention? Do teachers ever explain 
the Third Commandment for a num- 
ber of lessons and then fail to appear 
in God’s house on Sunday? Actions 
seem to speak louder than words. 
Let's not let our actions cause our 
words to be vain. 


Motivation 


The laws of learning tell us that 
attention is of utmost importance in 
teaching. Jesus certainly knew this, 
for He made special efforts to capture 
the attention of His audiences. He 
did so by clearly stating His purpose 
in regard to what He was trying to 
say. I think this has an implication 
as far as the making of assignments is 
concerned. No doubt most of us can 
recall assignments that we have made 
but that had no purpose, even within 
our own minds, let alone the minds of 
the pupils. And very often, even 
though we were sure of it, their pur- 
pose and thought were not obvious to 
the pupils. Too often we find our- 
selves making assignments that deal 
with the activities in the units or with 
memory work just for the sake of 
making them. Instead of explaining 
that we are going to learn a certain 
passage for tomorrow because it gives 
us ready proof for a doctrine that we 


have been studying, we often just as- 
sign its number and let it go at that. 
We may even say, “Hand it in tomor- 
row, and don't be late, or you'll have 
to do some extra ones.” Christ at- 
tracted attention and gave His teach- 
ings meaning through the establish- 
ment of purpose. ' 

Jesus also got attention by knowing 
how to present His facts, arguments, 
and illustrations in a convincing way. 
He spoke to the people in a language 
they could understand. Remember all 
of the word pictures and stories that 
He used with His teaching? Think of 
all of the parables. Often He illus- 
trated with the commonplace things 
of everyday life. He talked about 
shepherds, sheep, planters, seed, soil, 
housewives, leaven, and so forth. 


Approach 


In planning a religion lesson we 
should keep in mind that it is the ap- 
proach that attracts the initial atten- 
tion to the story or lesson which we 
wish to teach. On the basis of this, do 
we need to give more attention to our 
approaches? Perhaps we too often 
feel that since the very subject we 
are going to discuss is religion, every- 
one is vitally interested in listening, 
because it concerns his soul’s salva- 
tion. Wouldn't it be wonderful if that 
were the case? But so long as the 
devil and our sinful flesh are around, 
this ideal will never be_ realized. 
There are certainly hundreds of every- 
day experiences within the realm of 
the child’s world that can be used to 
get his attention and lead him into the 
lesson. Visual aids are often effective 
if properly presented. Often a picture 
will suffice. A number of teachers 
have used a torn sock, a handkerchief, 
or a head scarf to illustrate the fact 
that if the tear is not mended the 
hole will continue to become larger 
and larger. From this illustration it 
can easily be pointed out that sin, if 
not checked, acts in the very same 
manner. Possible approaches are lim- 
itless. 
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Individual Needs 


Jesus displayed an accurate percep- 
tion of man. He was no respecter of 
persons: all were equal to Him. But 
He also realized that society is made 
up of individuals and that each and 
every individual is important. Even 
though He spoke to thousands at a 
time on certain occasions, He also 
often dealt with small groups and in- 
dividuals. That was certainly the case 
as He spoke to Nicodemus (John 3) 
and to Martha ( Luke 10). When He 
spoke to individuals He was always 
conscious of the personal worth and 
needs of each. This we can notice as 
He talked to the woman at the well 
(John 4) and to the man at the Pool 
of Bethesda (John 5). No one ever 
seemed to be beneath His notice. 
This was brought out very vividly the 
day He passed through Jericho and 
Zacchaeus had climbed the sycamore 
tree in order to get a better glimpse 
of Him. (Luke 19) 

Do we pay attention to the individ- 
ual child? Can’t we just think of our 
pupils as a classroom of 35 and be 
concerned about them as a whole? 
To think about each one individually 
means we have to be concerned about 
each one. In order to be concerned 
about each one we must learn to 
know each one and learn to love each 
one. Some children seem hard to 
love. They come to school dirty; their 
hair is uncombed. They are unpre- 
pared for their lessons, unwilling to 
work, unco-operative, the cause of 
much grief and many interruptions. 
Must we love these, too? Christ did, 
and we do. When I visited a lower 
grade classroom one morning the 
teacher pointed out and described a 
girl who fit the above description. 
She then asked: “Do you know what 
I would like to do with her?” Fully 
expecting her to say that she would 
like to have the child transferred, 
I heard her continue, “I'd like to 
adopt her.” Isn’t that what Christ did 
to us? Let us “adopt” each one of the 
children entrusted to our care in our 
classrooms. 
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Teachers Attitudes 


Jesus displayed a lot of confidence 
in people. This is best shown by the 
reliance which He placed on His dis- 
ciples, and on you and me, as He 
gives us the Great Commission ( Matt. 

28). The children must feel that we 
are also hopeful about the way they 
will carry out their tasks, their self- 
discipline, and their responsibilities. 


Psychological Insight 


There were times when Jesus used 
psychological suggestion in His teach- 
ing. You will recall the time He called 
Peter a Rock, thereby giving him a 
name that he now had to try to live 
up to (Mark 14:17-25). At the mo- 
ment He began to speak to her the 
woman at the well was concerned 
about the water of life — living water, 
water that would quench her thirst 
forever (John 4). Psychological op- 
portunities often arise in classrooms. 
Do we make the best use of them? 
A child may want to talk to us pri- 
vately, for he has a problem to dis- 
cuss. How often do we listen with 
both ears? When we are discussing 
thankfulness during our religion les- 
son and the emotional feeling within 
the children is running high as they 
feel the need and desire to be thank- 
ful to God, wouldn't this be an op- 
portune time to stop and have a 
prayer of thanksgiving or to sing the 
hymn “Praise to the Lord, the Al- 
mighty’? After this we could con- 
tinue with the other points of the les- 
son. 


Learning By Doing 


We try to obey the law of learning 
which states that children learn by 
doing. Jesus employed this method 
also. Remember the time He wanted 
to teach the disciples how to make 
mission calls? He didn't just tell them 
about it or suggest it to them. After 
thorough instructions He sent them 
out two by two and had them make 





their calls. When they were finished 
they were asked to report back to 
Him so that they could discuss their 
experiences with Him (Luke 10:3-21). 
He often pointed out that we must 
enter the arena with Him and that we 
can't just be spectators. He _ said, 
“Feed My sheep” (John 21), and told 
the rich young ruler “go,” “sell,” 
“come,” and “follow.” Do our religion 
lessons follow this example of the 
Master? How often do we do a won- 
derful job of telling the children 
about how they should be concerned 
about missions and be active in 
spreading the Gospel to the un- 
churched but fail to tell them how to 
do it? Perhaps we tell them but never 
give them the opportunity to practice 
what we have suggested? Would it 
help, after suggesting that they bring 
a playmate to Sunday school next 
Sunday, if we would follow up to see 
if it was done and how it was or was 
not accomplished? Would it help if 
we would suggest ways of approach- 
ing their playmates, practice these 
ways through role playing at school, 
and then have them try these ways 
and report back to school their reac- 
tions and the results of their efforts? 

It is interesting to note that Jesus 
appealed for a decision or a commit- 
ment. Teaching and learning seemed 
to be more than skin deep. Peter’s 
first obligation was to love his herd, 
his next obligation was to prove it by 
carrying out the command “Feed My 
sheep.” There is a commitment in- 
volved for us in the words “Follow 


Me.” (Matt. 4:19) 


Men of Tomorrow 


One aspect of our philosophy of 
education makes it strikingly different 
from the conventional philosophies, 
and that is the fact that we believe 
that Lutheran schools are not only to 
teach children how to live here upon 
earth but also to prepare them to 
live in the future, in everlasting life. 
Teaching for the future was the ulti- 


mate goal of all of Christ’s teachings. 
This should not be forgotten by 20th- 
century disciples. In this age of space 
and rocketry we often get ourselves 
involved in the things of this world 
and sometimes fail to see beyond 
them into the real purpose for our 
existence here — our preparation for 
the hereafter. “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God . . . and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” (Matt. 
6:33) 

Children should be taught about 
the Synod, the local congregation, and 
their individual stewardship of time, 
talents, and treasure. This can’t be 
taught only through word of mouth; 
it must be reinforced through exam- 
ple. This requires a teacher to be ac- 
tive in the entire program of his con- 
gregation, his District, and his Synod. 
As a result, a teacher will be willing 
to participate in Sunday school, sing 
in the choir, or speak to the ladies’ 
guild. The laymen and laywomen are 
expected to participate in the work of 
the church out of Christian love and 
a desire to render service. The same 
rules apply to the professional worker. 


Motives 


What are our real motives for 
teaching, for being a_ professional 
church worker? We can give the 
right answers to this question without 
any trouble, but can we honestly prac- 
tice them and do we honestly believe 
them? What about the motives that 
actuate us when accepting or declin- 
ing a call? Do they agree with those 
we state in public? Jesus put His mo- 
tives on exhibit. He displayed a genu- 
ine love and concern for people as 
shown in the story of Mary and 
Martha (Luke 10:38-42). Matt. 9:36 
states that * ‘He was moved with com- 
passion on them,” referring to the 
people of this world whom He consid- 
ered sheep without any shepherds. 
The lack of repentance in Jerusalem 
caused Jesus to weep. ( Matt. 23:37) 
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Variety in Methods 


We often notice that Jesus used a 
combination of the address and dis- 
cussion method. Some of His early 
ministry is characterized by declara- 
tory and didactic discourse. At times 
He was very informal, and there were 
times when He seemed to have no 
method at all. He always chose all 
of His words wisely, never using too 
many or too few. His words showed 
un intensity of thought and were un- 
hurried. Much of His delivery was 
characterized by quiet earnestness. 
We see this type of preaching and 
teaching in His Sermon on the Mount 
( Matt. 5 ff.), perhaps His greatest ad- 
dress. Jesus did not get into a teach- 
ing methods rut. He didn’t use the 
Bible history or the catechization 
method continuously. Not all His 
teaching was inductive, nor was it all 
deductive. He used a variety of meth- 
ods, set up a variety of situations, em- 
ployed a variety of activities, used 
a variety of word pictures and other 
figures of speech, and varied His 
questioning to help His listeners to 
learn, to arrive at conclusions, to test 
their answers and their attitudes. This 
is a pattern quite similar to the one 
upon which our Units in Religion are 
constructed. This pattern is likewise 
built upon variety and activity and 
thought-provoking statements and ex- 
ercises. If properly used, these units 
can serve admirably in our class- 
rooms. 


Argumentation 


Even though we can say that Jesus 
was a controversial speaker, He didn't 
argue. He knew how to use His well- 
chosen words to the best advantage. 
His teaching was positive. He 
preached the Law and its application 
(Luke 14:1-6). He was very frank 
and candid; at times He rebuked His 
disciples (Matt. 4:13-17). He knew 
how to stop arguments before they 
were given a chance to start, as He 
did the day He was asked about heal- 
ing on the Sabbath day (John 5). 
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The day that Jesus was approached 
by the disciples of the Pharisees and 
the Herodians in the hope that they 
might “entangle Him in His talk” 
(Matt. 22), Jesus answered them so 
skillfully that “no man was able to 
answer Him a word, neither durst any 
man from that day forth ask Him any 
more questions.” At other times He 
gave scathing rebukes to covetous, 
hypocritical leaders in religious and 
political life. Luke 11:40-54 is one 
such example. The terms He used 
were concrete and uncompromising. 
“{He] said unto them, ‘It is written, 
My house shall be called the house 
of prayer; but ye have made it a den 
of thieves” (Matt. 21:13). This re- 
mark leaves no doubt in our minds as 
to its meaning and its uncompromis- 
ing quality. The temple money- 
changers had to learn this the hard 
way. He wants us to be firm also, to 
know what we stand for and why. 
There is no place in the Lutheran 
Church for “wishy-washy” doctrine 
and “wishy-washy” Christianity. 


Memory Work 


Jesus often used past history in His 
teachings to support them. He would 
quote from the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures as He taught. This is one use 
that He made of memory work. One 
such example is the direct quotation 
from Ps. 37:11 in the Sermon on the 
Mount ( Matt. 5:5). As Jesus was able 
to refer to the Scriptures, to Moses 
and the Prophets, so ought we, so 
ought the children in our classrooms. 
In some areas of the country and in 
some schools memory work runs in 
cycles from a heavy stress upon it to 
an almost complete neglect. It seems 
as though sometimes we believe in it, 
sometimes we dont. In some past 
issues of LUTHERAN EpucaTION and 
in other writings some of our synod- 
ical writers have clearly pointed out 
the reasons and values of memory 
work; they need not be repeated here. 
There are various viewpoints about 
the amount that should be required, 









whether it should be co-ordinated 
with the daily lessons, how it should 
be checked and graded, or whether 
this should be done at all. We all 
realize that we have much to learn in 
the area of testing religious education, 
and this is true in the area of memory 
work also. The real test of all this 
lies in Christian living based on faith, 
and this is the most difficult quality of 
a person to test. What part memory 
work plays in faith, in leading a Chris- 
tian life, in judging what is right and 
wrong, is also all very difficult to de- 
termine. In an age when scientific ex- 
ploration is being employed also for 
the study of the Bible and the doc- 
trines of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod, memory work is most 
important and should be tested and 
taught and applied definitely in this 
one connection — doctrine. The false 
teachers dressed in sheep's clothing 
are legion. A good foundation in 
memory work can help support a 
child in his youth as well as in his 
adulthood so that he may evaluate 
what he has been taught. Many false 
doctrines will confront him from with- 
out the church as well as from within. 
With the rise of communism even 
within our own shores, bloody perse- 
cution of the church within a few 
generations is not at all impossible. 
Will the children in our classrooms 
and their children be prepared to 
withstand? If we fail to teach mean- 
ingful, applicable doctrine both in 
our schools and in our churches, of 
what use are our schools and our 
churches? Are they to teach = 
and their parents merely to lead ; 

good life? A colleague has ally 
stated that if we do not stand fast on 
doctrinal issues, there is no need for 
the existence of the Concordias. The 
distinct purpose for which we support 
our teachers colleges would no longer 
be valid. Jesus supported His teach- 
ings through the Scriptures—can your 
children support their faith through 
them? Let’s be sure memory work is 
taught. Let’s be sure it is taught 
meaningfully, with complete explana- 
tion and real purpose. The Units in 
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Religion try to do this, but they will 
fail without each teacher's under- 
standing and help. 


Outcomes 


Jesus set forth classic examples for 
us to follow in the teaching of reli- 
gion. May the following bear rich 
fruit in our teaching. 

Jesus sought to lead men into a re- 
lationship with God that resulted in 
transformed lives. Herein is found 
both the motive and the power for 
results we may seek as teachers. 

When Jesus taught, attitudes and 
lives were changed. This represents 
education at its best. This can't be 
achieved through the “assignment- 
recitation” method of instruction that 
we so often attempt in our teaching 
of religion. Neither the catechism, 
nor the Bible history, nor the primary 
unit series, nor the intermediate and 
upper grade units, nor the Bible itself 
can be taught successfully through the 
use of this method. Some real teach- 
ing — thoughtful, correct, meaningful, 
applicable teaching — must be done if 
teaching materials are to contribute to 
real learning: knowledge, attitudes, 
and actions. 

The Master Teacher always clearly 
stated His ideas, His ideals, His pur- 
poses, His objectives. May we do 
likewise. 

May the methods of our Savior be 
reflected in the teaching methods of 
His 20th-century disciples. 
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¥ Figure of Speech 
1 — Word picture 


2 — Comparison 


: 3 — Play upon words 


4 — Figurative meaning 


5 — Simiie: stated com- 
parison, simplest way of 
saying that one thing 
is like (or as) another 


6 — Metaphor: an implied 
comparison 


7 — Hyperbole: rhetorical 
overstatement of some 
characteristic or quality 


8 — Epigram: thoughts 
briefly, pointedly and 
ingeniously expressed 


9 — Paradox: apparent 
contradiction 


10 — Irony: opposite meaning 
of what is said 


11 — Metonymy: using an 
associated idea for the 
; one meant 


12 — Synedoche: part repre- 
sents the whole or the 
whole represents a part 


13 — Antithesis: contrasting 
one idea with another 


14 — Climax: upward prog- 
ress with interest and 
vigor increasing 


15 — Exclamation: sharp 
utterance of strong 
feeling 


16 — Apostrophe: absent, 
j dead, or inanimate 
things are addressed as 
if present and able to 
hear 


; 17 — Allusion: hint or 
reference to something 
not directly mentioned 
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18 — Interrogation: question 
is asked to imply that 
the opposite is true 


19 — Parable: lengthened 
simile, earthly story 
with a heavenly 
meaning 


: 20 — Allegory: lengthened 
. metaphor 
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The following is a list of figures of speech that Jesus used in His teaching: 


Example 


The picture of a man bidden to a wedding 
feast. 


Comparing the light of the body to the eye. 


“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock | will build 
My church.” 


Water and well. 


“You are like whitewashed tombs.” 


“Go rather to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.” 


“Ye biind guides, straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel.” 


“The last will be first, and the first last.’’ 


“He that believeth in Me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live." 


The Pharisees are ‘‘righteous persons who need 
no repentance.”’ 


“Other cities" means people in other cities. 


“| have food to eat of which you do not 
know.” 


“If anyone would be first, he must be last of 
all and servant of all.” 


“And at midnight there was a cry made, Be- 
hold, the bridegroom cometh; go ye out to 
meet him.’ 


“Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites!"’ 


“And you, Capernaum, which are exalted unto 
heaven.” 


“Destroy this temple, and in three days | will 
raise it up.”’ (He is alluding to the temple of 
His body.) 


“Is it not lawful for me to do what | will with 
mine own? Is thine eye evil, because | am 
good?" 


The sower. 


The allegory of the door and the shepherd. 


Reference 


Luke 14:8-11 


Matt. 6:22, 23 
Matt. 16:18 


John 4:5-26 
Matt. 23:27 


Matt. 10:6 


Matt. 23:24 


Matt. 20:16 


John 11:25 


Luke 5:31 


Luke 4:43 


John 4:32 


Mark 9:35 


Matt. 25:6 


Matt. 23:14 


Matt. 11:23 


John 2:19 


Matt. 20:15 


Mark 4:3-9 


John 10 











Herbert H. Gross is professor of geography at Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, and editor of LUTHERAN Epucation. He holds degrees in history, education, 
and geography. Dr. Gross is the coauthor of a series of social studies books prepared 
for use in the elementary schools. He taught in Lutheran elementary schools 15 years 
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LOB 


in the 
PRIMARY GRADES 


Herbert H. Gross 


SP L CE explorations, jet travel, radio newscasts, and television are 


among the modern devices which make more and more people sensitive to the 
world and its nature. Even Congo and Laos have become almost as much 
a part of the vocabulary of the masses as “dog” and “Look, Lucy, Look!” 

Primary children are interested in the world and its affairs. It is up to 
teachers to cultivate this interest so that it will grow quickly and correctly. 
Most teachers are willing, but they ask many questions about procedure. Here 
is an attempt to answer some of these questions. 


When should the use of a globe begin? 


There are times when I jokingly answer the question this way: “Globe 
usage should begin when the child is born. The child should have a round 
milk bottle with raised continents, so that when it caresses the bottle it gets 
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a feel of what the world is like.” Seri- 
ously, all grades should be equipped 
with globes. It would be best if each 
child had a globe, but that is often 
not practical. 


Should kindergartens have globes? 


Absolutely! Globe use should be a 
continuous experience through all the 
crades. 


What kind of globe should be used 
in the primary grades? 


The various globe and map manu- 
facturers have globes especially de- 
signed for use in the primary grades. 
There is some debate about the em- 
phasis of these globes. It is my opin- 
ion, based on working with children 
in the primary grades, that globes 
with a simple political orientation. 
serve best at this level. 


Should children be permitted to 
handle the globe? 


Of course! Information on globes 
is usually printed too small to see un- 
less you hhav e it right before you. 


What should primary children be 
taught through the medium of 
a globe? 

1. The earth is round like a ball. 

The fact that this is not precisely 
true should not disturb anyone. The 
a from roundness are slight. 

The earth spins. It turns com- 
pletely around once a day. This re- 
sults in day and night. 

The term rotation is not appropri- 
ate for the primary grades. Be sure 
vou always spin the globe correctly — 
from west to east. 


3. The earth has poles and an equa- 
tor. 

The positions of the North Pole, 
the South Pole, and the equator 
should be learned. The fact that it is 
warm at the equator and cold at the 
poles should be discussed also. 











4. We have seasons because the 
earth is tilted as it travels around the 
sun. 

There has been considerable debate 
about teaching this concept at the 
primary level. Some teachers seem 
to be successful with it. Others are 
not. It seems that when teachers un- 
derstand something really well they 
can convey this understanding to chil- 
dren at almost any grade level. 


5. North on a globe is toward the 
North Pole, and south is toward the 
South Pole. 

If a globe has the customary orien- 
tation of north at the top, east is to- 
ward the right, and west is toward 
the South Pole. 


6. Up is away from the center of 
the earth. Down is toward the center 
of the earth. 

“Up and down” must not be con- 
fused with north and south. 

Most of the earth’s surface is 
water. There is about three times as 
much water as land. 

8. The large bodies of water are 
oceans. 

Children in the primary grades 
should learn the names of the oceans 
and become acquainted with their 
locations. 

9. The large bodies of land are 
continents. 

Primary pupils should know the 
names of the continents, their loca- 
tions on a globe, and be able to iden- 
tify them by silhouette. 


10. We live in the United States. 
one of the largest countries on earth. 

Primary children should become ac- 
quainted with the size, shape, and 
location of our country on a globe. 

Globes rank high in the list of 
audio-visual devices that are used 
to develop . geographical concepts. 
A proper use of them should do much 
to stimulate an understanding of the 
world in which we live. Children who 
are given this basic understanding in 
their formative years will be equipped 
to build upon it the concepts that will 
make of them productive citizens. 
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Dear Edwina: 


Every teacher, | would guess, is occasionally bedeviled by ‘‘scorekeeperitis.’’ This is 
a nervous disorder characterized by symptoms that include a compulsion to tear up nearly 
completed reports; a tendency to add up the same column of book rental receipts seven 
times, each time arriving at a different answer; a growing conviction that no one will ever é 
look at, let alone use, this stuff; a yearning for the simple, uncomplicated life of a window 
washer or an Arabian nomad. 


While the causes of this malady may vary, one of the more important is often over- 
looked. | suspect that part of the problem lies in the prosaic nature of much of educational 
record keeping. Though perhaps necessary, there isn’t much adventure in figuring out the 
daily average of hot lunches served during September. Even finding the median score on 
the fourth-grade achievement test loses some of its glamour after the 15th or 16th time 
: around. 
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: What we need is more imagination, more inventive genius, where record keeping is 
: concerned. In this teachers can learn a lesson from the baseball industry. The baseball 
record keeper is never satisfied; he knows that with the expenditure of just a little extra 
energy he can always find something new to keep tab on. And so he keeps himself happy 
: by moving into ever more interesting statistics. Sure, he still must keep the team standings 
and the batting averages of each player. But the point is, he doesn't stop there. Instead 
he creates for himself a kaleidoscopic array of new and intriguing challenges. Thus he can 
} tell you at a moment's notice which batter has grounded into the fewest double plays, 
which fielder has made the fewest putouts during a double-header, and which team has 
used the most pinch hitters in any one inning. Give him a few more years and he'll also 
be able to tell you who among second basemen having an ingrown nail on the large toe 
of the left foot has made the most trips to the water fountain during a regulation nine-inning 
Friday night game twice interrupted by rain. 


As | said, teachers can learn a lesson from this. Let me suggest, therefore, that in the 
school year just getting under way you keep at least a few records of a kind you have 
not kept before. While the possibilities are virtually unlimited, here are just a few to 
help you get started: 
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1. The most water guns collected by a teacher on any one day (or depending on 
; the season or local culture, the most yo-yos, tops, comic books, slingshots, or 
jackknives). 


2. The most ‘‘Deuteromonies”’ (or ‘‘alunimums’’) spoken by a pupil during any one 
marking period. 


3. The most overshoes, galoshes, or rubbers without partners found by a teacher 
during the period December 21—WMarch 20. 


4. The fewest times ‘I don’t have a pencil’’ is spoken by a class on any one day. 


5. The fewest interruptions of class routine in any one school year for reasons 
such as having to answer phone calls, asking Sammy to be: sure to stop by 
Grandmother's house on his way home, or having to excuse half of the pupils 
to help stuff envelopes for a congregational mailing. 


Who knows? If this kind of record keeping ever catches on, we may soon be able 
to develop nationwide norms, maybe even to offer national and regional awards. 
Recordingly yours, 


MO 
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26 PUPILS — 
4 TEACHERS — 
396 SQUARE 
FEET 


° 








Robert Sylwester 


| Sunday school in a room 18x22 feet with 3 other teachers and 
26 pupils is an experience which most teachers would rather not have. How- 
ever, four teachers who recently completed three months of it found this sit- 
uation to be most stimulating and interesting. Where they expected to be 
crawling all over one another, they found that they had plenty of room; where 
they expected noise and confusion, they found that the room was relatively 
quiet and orderly. 


TO understand what was done, the reader should know that St. John’s 
Lutheran Church in Seward, Nebr., has very crowded Sunday school facilities 
and that the congregation recently decided to build a new church on the 
parochial school site. The experiment which serves as the subject of this article 
was initiated by the Board of Parish Education to determine educational 


Robert Sylwester is assistant professor of education at Concordia Teachers College. 
Seward, Nebr. He previously taught in Lutheran elementary schools in Washington and 
Oregon and was a teaching fellow at the University of Oregon. His D. Ed. degree is from 
the University of Oregon. 
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facilities in the proposed church plant. Should the new church be honey- 
combed with little rooms? Should large rooms be built with portable dividers 
or sliding doors? How could the nine parochial school classrooms be used 
in the new church plant? How could Sunday school and day school teachers 
be used to best advantage in the Sunday school program? 


TEAM teaching was suggested as one possible approach to the problem, so 
an experimental Sunday school class was set up in the school library. Twenty- 
six fourth and fifth graders were selected for this class together with a staff 
of three teachers. A high school girl handled clerical duties and otherwise 
assisted the teachers. 


FROM the outset it was assumed that this class could not operate in the same 
fashion as a normal Sunday school class. The size of the group, the number 
of teachers, and the lack of available printed materials suitable for such 
a group indicated that the teachers would have to be willing to try out many 
ideas and different approaches if intelligent recommendations were to be sub- 
mitted to the building council. 
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A different teacher was scheduled to 
be in charge each Sunday. The les- 
sons were organized so that the other 
teachers could assist in working with 
the children without the necessity of 
extensive preparation. Since each 
teacher had major preparation re- 
sponsibility only once every three 
weeks, they were able to devote much 
more than the normal time to the 
preparation of their presentations. 


THE teacher in charge of the lesson 
for a particular Sunday would plan 
the devotion and make the major 
presentation for the day. This usually 
took about half of the hour. Partly 
because a different teacher was in 
charge each week, the presentations 
showed considerable variety. Teach- 
ers ordinarily tend to have favorite 
ways of teaching and to use similar 
approaches and techniques from week 
to week. Those in this experiment 
showed a greater willingness to use 
a variety of teaching aids, such as bul- 
letin boards, fiimstrips, duplicated 
materials, and flannelgraphs. They 
learned from watching one another 
teach, something Sunday _ school 
teachers rarely, if ever, experience 
when each is cooped up in his little 
cubbyhole. 


DURING the second half of the class 
period the children worked on ac- 
tivities planned around the lesson. If 
the class was divided into groups for 
the activity, each teacher would work 
with a group; if the children worked 
individually, the teachers moved 
about the room so that each child had 
immediate access to a teacher if he 
ran into difficulty of any kind; if the 
activity required the class to work as 
a single group, the teachers joined in 
as members of the group. This part 
of the program also showed consider- 
able variation from Sunday to Sun- 
day. The size of the class and the 
presence of several teachers permitted 
such activities as group murals, dram- 
atizations of Bible stories, and ac- 








tivities involving large numbers of 
Bible references. All this helped to 
engender a group feeling that is 
rarely achieved in a Sunday school. 
When children worked in groups the 
groups were organized on the basis of 
where the children happened to be 
sitting and not on the basis of estab- 
lished subgroups. The children did 
not take well to competitive activities 
in which one part of the class was 
pitted against the other. 


THE regular Sunday school lessons, 
so well suited to small classes meet- 
ing with one teacher, proved inade- 
quate for this class on the Sundays 
when they were used. This class 
could deal with more content than 
the average small group and could 
carry out many more activities than 
are possible in the normal Sunday 
school situation. The easy mobility 
from classwork to individual work to 
small group work to classwork, etc., 
was perhaps one of the more impor- 
tant reasons for the success of this 
venture. At any point in the hour the 
manpower and facilities were avail- 
able to shift to the particular group- 
ing appropriate to the moment. 


DURING the 12 weeks the class 
studied two major areas, a six-week 
study of the crucifixion titled “Who 
Put Jesus on the Cross?” and a six- 
week study of Paul’s three missionary 
journeys. The teachers developed 
these in unit form, dividing the unit 
into Sundays. Each part was assigned 
to one of the teachers who then de- 
veloped that particular part of the 
unit for presentation. Periodic meet- 
ings during the week and a short 
evaluation session following each 


class period gave direction and _ bal- 
ance to the effort and kept the staff 
informed about plans for succeeding 
Sundays. The sense of responsibility 
shown by the teachers was instru- 
mental in keeping administrative ma- 
chinery at a minimum. 
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HOW did the children respond? De- 
spite the fact that the class was held 
about a mile from the church, and 
despite the fact that membership in 
this class meant that the children had 
to attend the 8 A. M. Sunday service, 
church and Sunday school attendance 
was excellent. The children did not 





What about teachers who will work 
with ten children but who hesitate 
to organize and direct the activities 
of 30 or 40, even if this occurs only 
once a month? What about different 
age levels? If a church has only two 
or three large areas, can third graders 
work well with sixth graders? 





like to see the experiment come to an 
end, and neither did the teachers. At 
the present time plans are being made 
to continue and expand the program 
into something more permanent. 


BUT what of the rest of the Sunday 
school and what of other Sunday 
schools operating in crowded condi- 
tions with no new church on the hori- 
zon? It has been suggested that it 
might be possible to operate some- 
what in this fashion in our church 
basement. What about materials? 
Can a reasonable scope and sequence 
be maintained if each teaching team 
develops its own materials? Will 
printed materials ever be available? 
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THESE are all questions which were 
not answered in this experiment, but 
they are important questions which 
must be answered by any Sunday 
school staff planning a_ large-scale 
change to some form of team teach- 
ing. What this experiment did show 
was that it is not necessary for a Sun- 
day school staff to continue to put 
up with aggravating conditions if the 
staff shows a willingness to seek solu- 
tions to their problems in an imagina- 
tive way. The easy thing to do is to 
complain, and to continue complain- 
ing, without doing anything about it. 
The better thing to do is to make a 
start, and that’s what this experi- 
mental class has done for our Sunday 
school problem — but this start is 
long past due. 
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THE need for a counseling and 
guidance program for students who 
are soon ready for secondary educa- 
tion becomes evident when we con- 
sider that all too many students do 
not have even a vague idea of what 
subjects to choose in high school or 
college, what they plan to prepare for, 
or how to go about finding their spe- 
cial interests and abilities. As we ob- 
serve the many faces with their mixed 
feelings and confused expressions 
when the time comes for them to en- 
ter one of our Concordias or a high 
school, we are faced with the ques- 
tion: “Are we as Christian teachers 
failing by not giving the students the 
counseling and guidance which they 
so sorely need?” 


THE classroom teacher or prin- 
cipal gives much of his attention to 
special cases — those pupils who are 
slow or who lack self-discipline. 
Those remaining are too often left to 
shift for themselves. A counseling 
and guidance program will help to 
do away with this evil, since good 
counseling and guidance is inclusive 
and not exclusive. It is extended to 
everyone in the school — the bright, 
the average, the dull, the apparently 
well-adjusted as well as the malad- 
justed. By means of a good guidance 
program each individual’s potentiality 
is developed. 


THIS type of program need not 
be time consuming or expensive in 
order to be valuable. At the begin- 
ning a part of the guidance program 
may be group guidance, which can 
be put into operation by allowing a 
minimum of 30 minutes a week for 
grades seven and eight. The Con- 
tinental Press publishes materials for 
liquid duplicators (You Are Growing 
Up —Gr. 7, You Are a Teen-Ager — 
Gr. 8, Beginning High School — Gr. 9). 


These materials are excellent for 
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group guidance for weekly classes. 
The assignment sheet is kept by the 
pupil for the entire week, and during 
this time he discusses the problems 
put forth with other members of the 
family or his fellow students. His 
findings are listed briefly and dis- 
cussed on the following weekday. 
The cost cf the above materials is 
$4.00 per grade. 


OF course, every good counseling 
and guidance program must allow for 
individual assistance. Furthermore, a 
counselor cannot guide without data. 
It is important, therefore, that the rec- 
ords of the pupils be kept up to date. 
The results of standard achievement 
tests, 1. Q. tests, aptitude or attitude 
inventory tests, as well as precounsel- 
ing inventory tests, become a part of 
the permanent file. It is also advis- 
able that pupils be given a checklist 
which they may check at their leisure 
and return with any additional com- 
ments and remarks. This checklist, 
consisting of two or three pages, be- 
comes a part of the permanent file. 
The checklist is given to the pupil at 
the beginning of each school year, 
when he may make changes and ad- 
ditions. Thus the teacher has a fair 
idea of the pupil’s likes, his dislikes, 
his ambitions, and his habits. 


IT should not be necessary to 
mention that it is imperative that 
the data be recorded soon after the 
individual counseling is concluded, 
while they are still fresh in the mind. 
To expedite matters, it is recom- 
mended that a personality rating, con- 
sisting of two or three sheets, be 
placed into every file. This can then 
be checked at the close of the day 
with little difficulty, and a rather ac- 
curate report of the student's visit 
will be in the permanent file for fu- 
ture use. 


NOW comes the big problem. 
How shall we acquire information 
about the many vocations offered in 
our Country? In the first place, every 
Lutheran school ought to keep on 
hand a few copies of the latest catalog 
of its nearest Concordia. We certainly 
dare not fail to advise students with 
the necessary gifts and qualifications 
as to the great need for workers in 
the church. “How May I Serve?” a 
publication of May 1959 by the Cali- 
fornia and Nevada District Recruit- 
Committee, explains the various 
Christian vocations in outline form. 
It covers the various phases of church 
work. No doubt other Districts have 
similar propaganda designed to en- 
courage our youth to take up profes- 
sional work in the Kingdom. 


REGARDING the more than 


2,000 secular jobs, You and Your 
Career, a guidance booklet published 
by Collier's Encyclopedia, New York, 
lists the multitude of careers which 


are available and gives pertinent data 
concerning each vocation. It may be 
purchased for 25 cents. Another good 
source for free materials on secular 
vocations is the New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., New York. This public 
service they gladly render to all 
schools, large or small, at no charge. 


IF you desire to introduce an 
elaborate and more expensive pro- 
gram, you might find it feasible to 
write to Chronicle Guidance Service, 
Moravia, N.Y., and order the com- 
plete guidance service on a_ yearly 
basis. This service will be of greater 
value to high schools, but it may be 
adapted to grade school use. 


IN any system of guidance and 
counseling it is of first importance 
that it should be systematic and in- 
clusive and that check lists be used 
for guidance and direction. 





To develop in children and youth a knowledge of and a love for the best 
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in the realm of religious song, to make them intelligently familiar with the 
great hymns of the Christian ages and their fitting tunes, is a task of far more 
vital and lasting value than ordinary judgments would allow. For poetry and 
music are not mere ornaments in the religious life. They are at its heart. In all 
the world that God has made there are hardly two things more alike than 
music and religion. Familiarity with great religious song has a mighty cultural 
worth. It lifts the inner life to a higher plane. There are moments when the 
beauty of a hymn, or its tune, or better still, of both together flashes upon 
the soul and sets it free in the larger life. It has high moral value. The knowl- 
edge of great hymns and tunes fills the prayer-life with vividness and beauty. 
But these values depend on the proper culture of the soul in this realm 
of religious music and poetry. 


Reginald L. McAll, Practical School Music 
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A HYMN 
LHLAGHIN 


Richard W. Hillert * 








SOME of our Lutheran schools are realizing the value of an integrated 
and systematized plan for teaching hymns. Such a plan has been demonstrated 
to be a valuable device for the teaching of a more resourceful repertory of 
hymns that can be useful in the great variety of worship experiences presenting 
themselves throughout the life of a Christian. 


PURPOSE 


At the suggestion of Donald Rosenberg, Executive Secretary of Education 
for the North Wisconsin District, the writer was asked to prepare such 
a hymn-teaching schedule for the schools of that District. There were a num- 
ber of special problems we wanted to consider in pre- 
paring this schedule. We wanted, first of all, to have 
a listing that would be brief enough so that a complete 
and thorough use of the schedule would not become an 
impracticability. A long listing, or any attempt to in- 
clude all the hymns in the hymnbook, would have pre- 
sented an impossible schedule that would not only dis- 
courage its use but could also easily encourage the 








* Richard W. Hillert is a graduate of Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, and Northwestern University, Evanston. 
He is an assistant professor of music at his Concordia alma mater. 
Professor Hillert is a noted composer of church, chamber, and 
orchestral music. 
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perfunctory and haphazard practices 
that we wanted to avoid. Secondly, 
it was necessary that the listing be 
flexible, adaptable to school situa- 
tions found in the North Wisconsin 
District. This meant that the sched- 
ule must be usable in schools where 
the eight grades are divided, or com- 
bined, in various multiple-grade ar- 
rangements as well as in the one- 
teacher-school situation. 


PLANS 


The plan of this course of hymn 
study involves the use of two basic 
hymnbooks: The Lutheran Hymnal, 
for grades five through eight, and Our 
Songs of Praise,’ for kindergarten and 
grades one through four. The latter 
hymnbook provides a source of mean- 
ingful texts on the level of lower grade 
children. Since the teaching of a 
hymn text in the lower grades pre- 
sents a problem of primary concern, 
the choice of hymn texts at this level 
was given preference over the grade 
placing of the tunes. However, only 
those hymn tunes that also appear in 
The Lutheran Hymnal were included 
in the teaching list for the first four 
grades, so that a continuity between 
the two hymnals is provided for in the 
schedule. 


The hymns included in the forth- 
coming new Music Reader for Lu- 
theran Schools (Vol. 1 is to be issued 
in 1960) were also included in the 
present listing, in order to avoid un- 
necessary complication when the new 
music reader is adopted into our 
schools. This consideration involves 
only grades one and two. 

Because some of our schools do not 
have a kindergarten, we have made 
the hymn listing for this grade level 
completely optional and preparatory 
in nature. This list includes, besides 
spiritual songs and carols, the refrains 


1 Edward W. Klammer, ed., Our Songs 


of Praise (Concordia Publishing House, 
1954 ). 
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cf five hymns and three selections 
from the liturgy, all of which appear 
in Our Songs of Praise. 


OMISSIONS 


There are no carols, liturgical selec- 
tions, or spiritual songs included 
any of the suggestions for grades one 
through eight. The list is brief enough 
to be easily augmented by the in- 
clusion of any additional religious 
songs according to the needs of local 
circumstances. Nor are included a 
few of the very popular hymns, the 
quality of which many of us have 
questioned. These hymns are too 
readily learned even without the in- 
centive of a recommended schedule. 


MAIN SOURCES 


The listing for grades five through 
eight is confined exclusively to texts 
and tunes from The Lutheran Hym- 
nal, and none of these are duplica- 
tions of previously learned hymns. 
The tunes throughout the listing are 
associated exclusively with one text. 
Once a tune has been learned, how- 
ever, upper grade children can _ be- 
come accustomed to the time-honored 
practice of using other texts with 
familiar tunes. The hymnbook pro- 
vides many opportunities for this, and 
it will even be necessary in some 
cases to learn new texts for some of 
the tunes that were used to simpler 
words from Our Songs of Praise. The 
short list of optional hymns included 
in the plan for each of the four upper 
grades should be regarded as sup- 
plementary, to be used if time and 
opportunity- permit, but they should 
not supplant the basic list. 


PLACEMENT 


The selection and placing of hymns 
was not arbitrarily done. A number 
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of other hymn listings were consulted 
and analyzed in the preparation of 
this schedule, which was designed to 
meet our particular specifications. 
Each hymn in the schedule was in- 
cluded only after careful considera- 
tion of its textual and musical quali- 
ties, its ability to convey meaning at 
a given grade level, and its place in 
the over-all course of study. 


CONSISTENCY 


No program such as this can be suc- 
cessfully realized, even with the most 
thorough and intricate planning, un- 
less the over-all plan is strictly ob- 
served from grade to grade and from 
teacher to teacher. This assumes that 
the hymns included in the schedule 
will constantly be used in devotional 
and worship activities and that the 
teachers involved will observe a con- 
sistent plan of review from month to 
month and from grade to grade.” 


GENERAL STRUCTURE 


Four grade levels, with two plans (A 


structure of the schedule: 





VALUES 


If a hymn is introduced in a signi- 
ficant and relevant learning situation 
and is frequently used, the memoriza- 
tion of the first or any other especially 
meaningful stanza will without effort 
be accomplished by the average and 
gifted students. The hymns, of course, 
can be correlated with the religion 
lessons and devotions whenever pos- 
sible, and they should be introduced 
seasonally. The listing ought to de- 
termine the basis of selection of 
hymns for the children’s services. 
Their use in home devotions should 
be encouraged. Ideally, it should be 
possible to carry over this repertory 
of hymns into the worship activities 
of our vouth programs, and it should 
serve for the general enrichment of 
our congregational worship services. 


~ If the plan of this schedule is com- 
pletely followed through, at the end of the 
eighth grade a child will have learned 206 
of the tunes in the L. H. (this number in- 
cludes the optional listings). These tunes 
can be used with 458 hymns in the hymnal. 


and B) for each, form the basic 





YEARI | 























GRADE LEVEL | YEAR II HYMNAL 
Grades 1 and 2 Plan A Plan B 
- on - Our Songs of Praise 
Grades 3 and 4 Plan A Plan B 
Grades 5 and 6 Plan A Plan B 
— . . The Lutheran Hymnal 
Grades 7 and 8 Plan A Plan B | 





When each of these plans is observed in alternate years, the entire schedule 


presents eight plans covering the elementary grades. 
this schedule to a variety of multiple- and split-grade situations. 


It is possible to adapt 
Ideally the 


plans ought to be used at the two-grade levels indicated for each, but it is 


possible, for example, in a schoolroom comprising grades 5, 6, 


7, and 8, to use 


the four plans for these grades on a four-year alternating basis, and a similar 
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arrangement is possible in the four lower grades. The schedule is, of course, 
more easily adaptable to a four-, six-, or eight-room school. 

The plans for the first four grades list the numbers of the hymns as they 
appear in Our Songs of Praise together with the numbers of the same tunes 
in the L.H. Those that have both the same text and the same tune as the 
L. H. are marked with an asterisk. The plans for grades one and two also 
indicate whether the Music Reader contains the same hymn, and again an as- 
terisk shows those hymns having the same text as the L. H.. 

As an aid to the teacher a simplified classification of the subject of the text 
of each hymn is included in all the plan listings. A complete list of all the 
hymns in the L. H. is included at the end. This list presents the following 
information: (a) the grade level at which each hymn tune is to be t taught, 
(b) whether or not both text and tune are included in the teaching schedule, 
and (c) those hymns not included in the schedule at all. 


KINDERGARTEN 





Included in this list for kindergarten are the refrains of five of the hymns 
which are scheduled for later grades. 

There are also three selections from the liturgy. 

Younger children who are taught selections such as these will be able to 
join in the singing with older children. The teacher may find other refrains, 
or first lines, that may be equally suitable for this purpose. 

The other suggested selections for kindergartens are spiritual songs with 
texts and tunes on the level of these children. They are all optional. 

All selections and numbers listed are from Our Songs of Praise. The Music 
Reader will contain additional songs for kindergarten. 


Our Songs of Praise | Classification 
5 God, Whose Name Is Love Praise 
9 Alleluia! II (Liturgy) Praise 
36 Another Happy Birthday Birthday 
4] Rejoice, Rejoice (Refrain; hymn taught in Gr. 3-4 B) Christmas 
46 Oh, Come, Let Us Adore Him (Refrain; hymn taught in Gr. Christmas 
1-2 B) 
5] As Each Happy Christmas Christmas 
53 Beth'lem Lay a-Sleeping Christmas 
55 Away in a Manger Christmas 
69 Have Mercy on Us (Refrain; hymn taught in Gr. 3-4 B) Lent 
70 Thousand, Thousand, Thanks Shall Be (Refrain; taught in Lent 
Gr. 3-4 A) 
79 Alleluia (Refrain; taught in Gr. 3—4 B) Easter 
102 Jesus, Friend of Little Children The Savior 
137-138 Lord, Have Mercy Upon Us (Liturgy) Prayer 
140 Thank You For the World So Sweet Prayer 


@ 1; ve 
Key to all diagrams: 
The numbers in parentheses in the first column refer to other hymns in Our Songs of 
Praise having the same tune. 
The asterisk indicates text and tune identical with Lutheran Hymnal. 


MR indicates that melody is taught in Music Reader (Vol. 1). MR ® indicates same text 
as L. H. 
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Our Songs 
of Praise 


2 (143) 
7° (144) 
29° 

44° 

49° 

65° (87) 
78° 

88 

96 (13) 
97° (141, 
104 (18) 
110° 

145 


Our Songs 
of Praise 
+ 
14° 
30° (20) 
a 
46 
47° (60) 
62 (123) 
73 
74 
85° 
89° (99. 
106° 
109 (23) 


117) 


Our Songs 
of Praise 


l 

3 (100) 
thy 

19 
22 
24 
31 (127) 
34 
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GRADES ONE AND TWO 


PLAN A 
Tune in 

Classification Lutheran Hymnal 
Praise 121 (MR) 
Close of Service 53 (MR*) 
Evening 653 (MR*) 
Christmas 85 (MR*) 
Christmas 97 (MR*) 
Lent 158 (MR*) 
Easter 200 
Pentecost 302 (MR) 
Praise 2 (MR) 
Praise 644 (MR°*) 
The Savior 155 (MR) 
The Savior 428 (MR*) 
Trinity 18 (MR) 


GRADES ONE AND TWO 


GRADES 


PLAN B 


Classification 


Praise 
Praise 
Evening 
The Savior 
Christmas 
Christmas 
Guidance 
Palm Sunday 
Lent 
Ascension 
Pentecost 
The Savior 


The Savior 


THREE AND FOUR 
PLAN A 


Classification 


Praise 

Praise 

Praise 

Morning 
Morning 
Through the Day 
Praise 
Thanksgiving 


16 
5 
654 
657 
102 
105 
35 
320 
157 
215 
234 
648 
193 


348 
59 
3 
558 
569 
426 
15 
578 


Tune in 
Lutheran Hymnal 


(MR°* ) 
(MR*) 


(MR) 
(MR) 


(] 
an?) 
(MR*) 
(MR*) 
(MR*) 


Tune in 
Lutheran Hymnal 


40 Advent 63 


42° Christmas 77 
67° Lent 147 
70° Lent 15] 
72° Palm Sunday 161 
76° Easter - 190 
94° Trinity 252 
111° The Savior 364 
121 The Christian Life 440 
125 (16) God’s Love and Care 310 
132 (25) Praver 1] 


GRADES THREE AND FOUR 


PLAN B ” 
Our Songs Tune in 
of Praise Classification Lutheran Hymnal 
{ Praise 635 
6° Praise 36 
7 Praise 123 
28° Evening 554 
35° Our Country o77 
38 Advent 95 
41° Advent 62 
63° Christmas 127 
69° Lent 146 
a Lent 185 
79° Easter 208 
93° Trinity 541 
98 Trinity 49 
103° The Savior 160 
112° The Savior 371 
113 The Savior 10 
115 The Christian Life 423 
128 God’s Love and Care 561 
146° (21) Missions 507 


GRADES FIVE AND SIX 





PLAN A 

Numbers in Lutheran Hymnal: Optional 
4 206 447 74 
7 237 473 250 
27 246 496 256 
3] 262 912 J; 292 
39 334 521 394 
90 35] 547 416 
136 395 625 436 
159 400 991 
1751 410 Total, 25 589 


CLASSIFICATION: 
Worship and Praise: 4, 7, 27, 31, 39, 237, 246, (250), 351] 
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The Church Year: 
Advent: (74) 


Christmas: 90, 136 
Lent: 159, 17: 


The Word: (292) 


a1 


Easter: 206 
Angels: (256) 
Reformation: 262 


Sanctification: 334, (394), 395, 400, 410, (416), (436), 447 
The Church and Missions: 473, 496, 512 


Comfort: 521, (589) 
Morning: 547 


Numbers in Lutheran Hymnal: 


] 
17 
23 
28 
73 11 
92 
140 
199 
226 


CLASSIFICATION: 


Worship and Praise: 1, 17, 23, 28, (30), 239, 243, 339 


The Church Year: 
Advent: 73 II 


Evening: (551) 


The Christian Home: 625 


GRADES FIVE AND SIX 


239 
243 
263 
339 
365 
399 
409 
413 
425 


Christmas: 92 


Lent: 140, (1 
The Word: (294) 
Confession: (328) 


69) 


PLAN B 


446 
497 
518 
536 
574 
609 
627 





Total, 


The Church and Missions: (441), (495), 497 


Comfort: 518, (524) 
Morning: 536 
Thanksgiving: 574 


Evening: (552) 


25 


Easter: 199 
Pentecost: 226 





Optional 


30 
169 


Reformation: 263 


The Christian Home: 627 
The Last Things: 609 


GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT 


Numbers in Lutheran Hymnal: 


19 
26 
61 
80 
108 
143 
172 
192 
207 
224 
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238 
251 
255 
287 
311 
313 
329 
331 
34] 
384 


I—Il 


PLAN A 


421 
458 
463 
523 
540 
548 
568 
598 





Total. 


28 


Sanctification: 365, (393), 399, 409, 413, 425, 446 


Optional 


54 
104 
173 
266 
427 
526 
544 
556 
582 





CLASSIFICATION: 
Worship and Praise: 19, 26, (54), 238, 251 I—II, 341 
The Church Year: 


Advent: 61 Pentecost: 224 
Christmas: 80, (104), 108 Angels: 255 
Lent: 143, 172, (173) Reformation: (266) 


Easter: 192, 207 
The Word: 287 
Communion: 311, 313 
Confession: 329, 331 
Faith and Justification: 384 
Sanctification: 421, (427) 
Prayer: 458 
The Church and Missions: 463 
Comfort: 523, (526) 
Times and Seasons: 540, (544), 548, (556), 568, (582) 
The Last Things: 598 


GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT 


PLAN B 
Numbers in Lutheran Hymnal: Optional 
6 233 387 34 
25 249 429 98 
96 260 467 112 
137 305 900 247 
142 306 022 267 
167 307 549 268 
177 315 999 430 
187 326 | 611 517 
195 347 ——— 619 
231 377 Total, 28 


CLASSIFICATION: 
Worship and Praise: 6, 25, (34), (247), 249, 326, 347 
The Church Year: 


Christmas: 96, (98), (112) Pentecost: 231, 233 
Lent: 142, 167, 177 Reformation: 260, (267), (268) 


Easter: 187, 195 
Communion: 137, 305, 306, 307, 315 
Confession: 326 
Faith and Justification: 377, 387 
Sanctification: 429, (430) 

The Church and Missions: 467, 500 
Comfort: (517), 522 
The Last Things: 599, 611, (619) 


COMPLETE LIST OF HYMNS INCLUDED IN THE SCHEDULE 


The grade listing after each number indicates the level at which the tune 
has been taught. An asterisk (*) indicates that both text and tune are taught 
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at that level. Where no grade level is listed, the hymn has not been included 
in the schedule. 
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129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
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142 ° 


143 
144 
145 
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193 
194 


195 * 


196 
197 
198 
199 


| 200 
| 201 


202 
203 


| 204 


205 


206 
207 * 


208 
209 
210 
211 


| 212 


213 
214 


215 * 
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Grade L.H. 
I—2 B | 257 
5—6B/ 258 
7—8B | 259 
7—8 B 260 ° 
5—6A | 261] 
| 262 ° 
5—6 B | 263 ° 
I—2A i 264 
5—6A | 265 
| 266 ° 
1—_2B | 267° 
268 * 
269 
5—6A | 270 
7—8A | 271 
3—4B | 272 
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289 
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1I—2A | 293 
294 
7—8 B | 295 
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7—8A | 300 
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321 
322 
323 
324 
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331 * 
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orth, Reading 


SCIENCE TEACHING IN SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS. By John S. Richard- 
son. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1957. 385 pages. $6.00 


Richardson’s book is up to date and com- 
plete — almost encyclopedic — in its treat- 
ment. The first chapter deals historically 
with the science curriculum and the place of 
science in the high school program of 
studies. Succeeding sections treat such 
topics as general educational principles, the 
organization of science experiences in a sec- 
ondary science curriculum, methods in sci- 
ence, evaluation in science, guidance in 
science, and science materials. Each of 
these contains a short section on general 
educational principles followed by the appli- 
cation of the principles to the field of sci- 
ence. It is refreshing to see a chapter on 
professional growth at the end. Each chap- 
ter has a summary and references for further 
growth. 


Probably the best thing about the book 
is its amazing completeness. Would you like 
to know something about science fairs? 
Richardson has a section on them. Would 
you like to know how secondary programs 
can be articulated with the elementary pro- 
gram? There is a section on this. Would 
you like a list of inexpensive teaching ma- 
terials? It’s there. What can you do to chal- 
lenge and stimulate the gifted and interested 
student? Six pages are devoted to a discus- 
sion of this problem. How about planning 
a science lab? There is a whole chapter on 
science facilities. 

Every science teacher will want to have 
this book in his library; elementary teach- 
ers will find many good suggestions here. 


JOHN W. KLOTZ 
Concordia Senior College 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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BASIC WRITINGS IN CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION. By Kendig Brubaker 


Cully, editor. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1961. 350 pages. $4.95 


Are you looking for a different way to ex- 
press a Christian philosophy of education, a 
new illustration for your next PTL speech, 
some unusual kind of support for your re- 
port to the voters’ assembly? Here is a book 
that should be helpful, for it is an anthology 
of excerpts from writings on Christian edu- 
cation by 31 educators, philosophers, and 
thinkers, from Clement of Alexandria in the 
second century to George Coe in the 20th. 


This book is divided into four parts, 
which are arranged chronologically. Part I is 
called “The Earlier Centuries” and has writ- 
ings from six church fathers. Part II, “The 
Middle Centuries,” begins with a letter writ- 
ten by Alcuin, the scholarly abbot of Tours, 
to Charlemagne, and closes with 14th cen- 
turys Jean Gerson’s essay “On Leading 
Children to Christ.” This part also includes 
an excerpt from Thomas Aquinas. Part III, 
the largest, is entitled “The Reformation and 
After.” Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, Comenius, 
Locke, De la Salle, and Francke are some of 
the writers featured here. Part IV quotes 
educators like Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, 
Horace Mann, Dewey, and George Coe, 
under the title “The Eighteenth Century 
and Beyond.” 

This is a sort of “reader’s digest” ap- 
proach to philosophical studies. It is no 
more valuable than the discretion of the 
editor can make it. However, Kendig Bru- 
baker Cully, the editor, is well suited for 
this work. Dr. Cully, a clergyman, is profes- 
sor of religious education at Seabury-West- 
ern Theological Seminary, Evanston, Ill. He 
and his wife, Iris V. Cully (The Dynamics 
of Christian Education), are well-known 
writers in this field. 





Of great value is the editor’s brief preface 
to each writing, for it contains information 
about the educator quoted, the setting of his 
writing, and further bibliographical material. 
If one wants more than the excerpt quoted, 
the preface directs him to the primary 
source. The editor also includes _biblio- 
graphies, such as “General Works on His- 
torical Backgrounds of Education” and a list 
of “Works Illustrative of Trends and De- 
velopments in Christian Education Since 
George Coe.” 

The educational administrator who doesn't 
find enough time to read extensively should 
find this volume helpful for its broad selec- 
tion of short writings on Christian education. 


W. M. WANGERIN 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Ill. 


CHILDREN AND THEIR ART. By 
Charles D. Gaitskell. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1958. 446 pages. 
$6.50 


Probably no other area of human en- 
deavor, including the current preoccupation 
with science, has reached such popularity 
and universal participation as has art in re- 
cent years. Almost every city and sizable 
town in the U.S. has its amateur Sunday 
painters, its art club, its annual art show, 
and its evening art classes in the local high 
school. As is typical of such sweeping 
movements, this one, too, has in its wake 
some benefits, some evils. It has brought 
about a lot of satisfaction and appreciation 
in both a social and a cultural way; it has 
led to the discovery and promotion of much 
inherent but unsuspected talent. It has lib- 
erated art in general from restrictive aca- 
demic rules about accuracy of drawing and 
color, and it has revolutionized attitudes 
toward children’s creative art which for- 
merly was thoroughly despised and _ridi- 
culed. But on the other hand, this conta- 
gious outbreak has also lowered standards 
of excellence. It has tolerated the inclusion 
of diverse crafts into the stellar circle of the 
visual arts, and it has, if anything, increased 
the fear of responsibility in the diffident 
teacher who feels obligated to join with his 
school in the mass production of art. 

To this teacher in particular, but also to 
all Lutheran teachers, we highly recommend 
this latest book on art education. Dr. Gait- 
skell’s 25 years of teaching art in elementary 
schools not only helped him discover and 
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practice sound teaching methods but also 
familiarized him with the changes in the 
philosophies and ideals about child art dur- 
ing that time. 

His Children and Their Art maintains a 
sensible balance between theory (the why 
and when) and practice (the what and 
how ). He presents a sane approach to chil- 
dren’s aesthetic growth, an approach consis- 
tent with the disciplines of genuine art and 
with the artistic capabilities of the various 
age groups. He suggests numerous ways 
and materials through which such a philoso- 
phy of art can be realized. 

The book is in two parts. Part One deals 
with Developments in Art Education, Some 
Teaching Methods in Art Education, Study- 
ing Design, Developing a Program of 
Studies in Art, Arranging and Equipping 
a Classroom for Art Activities, and Develop- 
ment of Children’s Art. 

Part Two gives clear explanations of the 
following: Drawing and Painting, Working 
with Paper, Sculpture and Modeling, Print- 
ing, Group Activities in Art, Art Activities 
for Slow Learners, Art Activities for Gifted 
Children, Relating Art to the General School 
Program, Displaying Children’s Art, De- 
veloping Children’s Appreciation of Art, Ap- 
praising Children’s Progress in Art, and 
Growing Professionally in Teaching Art. 
Many pictures and diagrams, especially in 
Part Two, are invaluable for clarifying tech- 
niques. They may also induce the teacher 
to try some techniques himself and so build 
up a degree of confidence. 

Perhaps the most gratifying contribution 
of the book is Dr. Gaitskell’s insistence on 
the utilization of the children’s innate design 
abilities and their -gradual unfolding and 
expanding through subtle suggestion and 
wise encouragement. For example: “He 
(the teacher) should resort to the teaching 
devices (demonstrations ) with extreme cau- 
tion. Demonstration . . . when wrongly used 
is very inhibiting to all children, but espe- 
cially to those in the manipulative and sym- 
bol stages.” “Significant development in 
paper technique (for example) is made 
largely as a result of a personal conquest of 
the medium.” “Praise, merely for being ad- 
venturous, will encourage further experi- 
mentation.” 


In the final chapter the author discusses 
professional growth in the teaching of art. 
E. H. DEFFNER 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Ill. 
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READ IT MYSELF } SERIES; Holt, 


1961. 
Grades 1—3 Ages 6—8 
Pavel, Francis K. Editor. GOLDI- 


LOCKS AND THE THREE BEARS; 
illus. by Louis Segal. 26 pp. $1.50 


HANSEL AND GRETEL, illus. by Alcy 
Kendrick. 58 pp. $2.50 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK; 
by Allen Eitzen. 58 pp. 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD; illus. 
by Cynthia and Alvin Koehler. 26 pp. 
$1.50 


These fairy tales, retold for children, answer 
the need for books which can be read inde- 
pendently by children in the primary grades. 
The most distinctive features of these books 
are the interesting four-color illustrations 
and cloth binding. 


illus. 
$2.50 


I CAN READ SERIES; Harper, 1961. 
Ages 6—7 
Bonsall, Crosby N. TELL ME SOME 


Grades 1—2 


MORE; illus. by Fritz Siebel. 64 pp. 
$1.95 

Lib. Bdg. $2.19 

Hoff, Syd. ALBERT THE ALBA- 
TROSS; 32 pp. $1.50 
Lib. Bdg. $1.84 

Hoff, Syd. CHESTER; 64 pp. $1.95 


Lib. Bdg. $2.19 


Selsam, Millicent E. TONY’S BIRDS; 
illus. by Kurt Werth. 64 pp. $1.95 
Lib. Bdg. $2.19 
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Children 
& Teen - agew 


Four more books are added to the growing 
list of “I Can Read” series. Especially 
planned for the beginning reader to read 
with a minimum of adult help, these books 
present both surprises and knowledge to 
the child. 


Wright, Helen, and Samuel Rapport. 
editors. THE AMAZING WORLD OF 
MEDICINE. Harper, 1961. 301 pp. 


Grades 7 up; Ages 12 up $3.50 
Harpercrest Bdg. $3.29 


This book is an anthology illustrating some 
of the advances in the field of medicine 
from the days of witch doctors to the pres- 
ent days of advanced research. Each chap- 
ter is written by a different author and is 
a reprint from another work by that author. 
The story of each new discovery is treated 
as an exciting adventure and is certain to 
hold the interest of the students who read it. 


616 Medicine 


Wibberley, Leonard. SEA CAPTAIN 
FROM SALAM. Farrar, 1961. 186 pp. 
Peter Treegate Series. 

Grades 7—9; Ages 12—14 $2.95 


Since France could not afford the price of 
defeat again, Ben Franklin’s request for 
assistance was met with hesitation. This 
dramatic account reveals how one sea cap- 
tain, Peace of God Manlly, with his brig, 
the Hornet, created havoc within the British 
Navy and the House of Lords as he towed 
prize after prize into French harbors to 
prove that France would not be on the los- 
ing side by joining the American Revolution 
against the British. 


U.S. — History — Revolution — Stories 








Varly, Dimitry. THE WHIRLY BIRD; 
illus. by Feodor Rojankovsky. Knopf, 
1961. 28 pp. 


Grades K—3; Ages 5—8 $3.00 


The characters in this charming story are 
a frightened baby rebin, his mother, his 
father, a menacing cat, and Jenny, the little 
girl who protects him. The story of this 
bird, whose life in a tall, narrow box causes 
him to fly straight up like a helicopter, is 
beautifully told, but the book is most note- 
worthy for its outstanding — illustrations. 
These are in shades of green, grey, and rust 
and fully capture action as well as the char- 
acter and mood of the story. 


Udry, Janice M. LET'S BE ENEMIES; 
illus. by Maurice Sendak. Harper, 1961. 
28 pp. 


Grades K—2; Ages 3—7 $1.95 
Lib. Bdg. $2.19 net 


James and John were friends who shared 
everything from pretzels to chicken pox. 
Now they are enemies because “James al- 
ways wants to be boss” and takes all the 
crayons and throws sand. This delightful 
little book with its expressive, though sim- 
ple, illustrations traces a small boys’ feud 
to its solution with such naturalness and 
perceptive understanding that, while it ap- 
pears humorous to adults, it rings true in the 
lives of young children. 


Palazzo, Tony. LETS GO TO THE 
CIRCUS; illus. by author. Doubleday, 
1961. 89 pp. 


Grades K—2; Ages 5—7 $2.95 
Lib. Bdg. $3.50 net 


A trip to the circus can be accomplished 
without moving an inch by traveling through 
the color-splashed pages of this picture 
book. Full-page, full-color illustrations in- 
troduce all the circus animals from fierce 
lions to boxing kangaroos. The text is def- 
initely secondary and need not be read at all 
in order to enjoy this vivid pictorial account 
of the circus. 


Circus 


Nelson, Marg. MYSTERY AT LAND’S 
END. Farrar, 1961. 192 pp. 


Grades 7—9; Ages 12—14 $2.95 


When 15-year-old Marcie arrives at Land’s 
End to live with her Aunt Emily and Uncle 
Ed, she finds a mysterious prowler, a se- 
cluded old house, and a budding romance 
awaiting her. This’ story portrays w’th 
warmth and sincerity the adjustment Marcie 
must make to win friends and understand 
others. Characterizations of impetuous 
Marcie, handsome Grant Morris, misunder- 
stood Wilma, and foreboding Miss Wetherby 
are combined with suspense and a seaside 
locale to make this an absorbing story for 
junior high girls. 


Mystery — Stories 


Ipcar, Dahlov. DEEP SEA FARM; illus. 
by author. Knopf, 1961. 34 pp. 


Grades K—3; Ages 5—8 $3.00 


This imaginative boo. approaches — the 
strange world of the ocean bottom and 
creates a fantastic farm in a matter-of-fact 
manner. Sea horses and cowfish are herded 
by dogfish, and the catfish curls up under 
a cage holding the parrot fish. Brilliantly 
colored illustrations combine fun and infor- 
mation in this fanciful tale. 


Hazeltine, Alice I., compiler. HERO 
TALES FROM MANY LANDS; illus. 
by Gordon Laite. Abingdon, 1961. 
475 pp. 


Grades 5—7; Ages 10—12 $5.95 


Thirty selections from the heritage of the 
world’s heroic literature are here made 
available in an outstanding volume con- 
taining excerpts from the writings of the 
master storytellers in the field of myth and 
legend. Here the reader will meet Beowulf, 
King Arthur, Roland, Rama, Sigurd, Gessar 
Khan, Deirdre, and many others. The com- 
piler has written brief introductions to pro- 
vide backgrounds for each selection and 
has included a valuable list of sources for 
further reading, an index, and a glossary. 
Illustrations are colorful and dramatic. 


398 Legends / Mythology 


The reviews were assembled by Jack L. Middendorf, Concordia Teachers College, Sew- 
ard, Nebr., under the auspices of the Young People’s Literature Board. 
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ens and Notes 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


FACULTY AND STAFF 
St. Louis 


Two pastors of the Wisconsin Synod 
of the Lutheran Church have accepted 
appointments to the faculty of Con- 
cordia Seminary. The Rev. James J. 
Michael and the Rev. Walter Wegner, 
both of Madison, Wis., will begin teach- 
ing at the St. Louis seminary with the 
opening of the new academic year in 
September. Pastor Michael will become 
research librarian and be attached to the 
Old Testament exegetical department. 
Pastor Wegner will become an assistant 
professor in Old Testament exegesis. 


Springfield 


The following men will join the faculty 
in the new school year: Dr. Richard 
Jungkuntz, formerly of Northwestern 
College, to the exegetical department; 
the Rev. Bernard Kurzweg of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to the practical department; 
Dr. Curtis Huber of Madison, Wis., to 
the systematic department; Benno Salew- 
ski to the exegetical department and as 
assistant librarian. 

Dr. Aaron Kopf will join the staff as 
assistant to Dr. Allen Nauss, director of 
student personnel services. The Rev. Pe- 
ter Mealwitz will join the staff as direc- 
tor of seminary relations. 

Professors Fred L. Precht and Howard 
Tepker received their STM degrees at 
Concordia Seminary in St. Louis at the 
June commencement. 


Milwaukee 


Dr. Walter A. Jennrich, academic 
dean, announced the following faculty 
additions and department assignments: 
The Rev. Hans F. Bruss, San Jose, Ill. — 
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German; John W. Franzmann, Water- 
town, Wis. — English and Latin; Walde- 
mar Heidtke, Knoxville, lowa — German; 
the Rev. Norman P. Wangerin, Toledo, 
Ohio — religion and history. 


Ten institutions of higher learning are 
represented in the educational back- 
ground of the four new instructors added 
to the faculty of Concordia College dur- 
ing the past summer. Practical experi- 
ence gained as pastors or teachers in 18 
cities and communities, including towns 
in England and Germany, is part of the 
professional equipment the new men 
bring to their academic assignments, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Dr. 
Jennrich. 

“Variety in educational background 
has been typical of our instructional staff 
for the past several years,” Dr. Jennrich 
said. “This year only one of the four new 
professors is an alumnus of Concordia 
College. Despite the variety of academic 
training received by the more than 35 
faculty members, there has been a strong 
unanimity of conviction regarding basic 
principles governing ministerial training. 
Thus the church receives the benefit of 
multiplicity of experience joined to 
singleness of purpose.” 


BUILDING PROJECTS 
Springfield 


The new library, built at a cost of 
$600,000, will be dedicated on Sept. 10 
at the opening of the school year. Also 
under construction is a $25,000 enlarge- 
ment of the power plant and service 
building. Craemer Hall, one of the dor- 
mitories, is undergoing renovation. 


HONORARY DEGREES 
River Forest 
At its 96th annual commencement on 


June 2, Concordia conferred the degree 
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of bachelor of science in education on 
199 graduates. The occasion also marked 
the conferring of honorary degrees on 
the following: 

Clarence F. Golisch — Doctor of Laws. 
He is a 1929 graduate of Concordia Sem- 
inary, Springfield, Ill. Since 1950 he has 
been superintendent, or executive direc- 
tor, of Bethesda Lutheran Home, Water- 
town, Wis., which under his leadership 
has developed an effective program of 
aiding the handicapped. 

Arthur W. Gross — Doctor of Letters. 
He is a 1919 graduate of Concordia 
Teachers College in River Forest. After 
serving the church for 26 years in the 
teaching ministry, he is now in the em- 
ploy of the Board of Parish Education in 
St. Louis. During the 15 years of Dr. 
Gross’s service, the number of vacation 
Bible schools in the Synod has grown, 
under the blessing of God, from 654 in 
1946 to 3,475 in 1960, and the enroll- 
ment has grown from 12,857 in 1946 to 
338,435 in 1960. 

J. Arthur Koss — Doctor of Laws. He 
is a 1919 graduate of Concordia Teach- 
ers College in River Forest, who since 
1927 has been serving as principal of 
Trinity Lutheran School, Sheboygan, 
Wis., where he is also organist and choir 
director. He has conducted Synodwide 
surveys and has helped to organize 
the National Lutheran Parent-Teacher 
League. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Springfield 


Two sessions of summer school for 
students in residence who desired to 
accelerate their program, for new stu- 
dents who wish to take required pre- 
seminary and seminary courses, and for 
colloquy applicants who desire to fulfill 
the residence requirements, have been 
attended by 130 the first term and 100 
the second term. 


St. Louis 


The enrollment for the 1961 summer 
sessions was 226, an increase of 24 over 
last year. Of this number 164 were in 
the regular summer school, 49 in the ac- 
celerated program, and 13 in a special 
Hebrew course. Of the total number, 
84 were on the graduate level. 


Three workshops were conducted dur- 


ing the summer for a total enrollment 
of 125 
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River Forest 


The total 1961 summer school enroll- 
ment was about 700, including 140 grad- 
uate students working for the M. A. de- 
gree. At this writing 14 students are 
prospective candidates for the M. A. de- 
gree this summer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
St. Paul 


Concordia College of St. Paul, under 
the direction of Professor Luther C. 
Gronseth, has undertaken a program of 
alumni contact. Part of the development 
of the program will be the publication 
of an alumni bulletin containing infor- 
mation about the school and former stu- 
dents. Urgently needed in the Alumni 
Office are the names and addresses of 
those students who at present are not 
engaged in the vocations of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. All informa- 
tion is requested to be sent to the Alumni 
Office, Concordia College, 275 North 
Syndicate, St. Paul 4, Minn. 

Sometime during the next school year 
the first graduating class of women 
teacher training students will be honored 
on their tenth anniversary of their grad- 
uation. In 1952 the first women teacher 
training students graduated from our 
Concordia at St. Paul. 


Austin 


Austin Concordia begins its 36th aca- 
demic year with opening services on 
Sept. 3. Several vacancies on the faculty 
remain to be filled. The division of for- 
eign langauges will make a more ex- 
tensive use of the language lab, includ- 
ing a pilot experiment in the area of 
Greek. 

The estimated total enrollment stands 
at 195, 74 in the high school department 
and 121 in the college division. The 
largest increase is in the number of 
freshman girl teacher training — stu- 
dents — 39. 


BOARD OF PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


Call Accepted. — The Rev. Henry 
Rische, editor of This Day magazine 
from its inception, has accepted the call 
to serve as pastor of Messiah Lutheran 
Church in Grand Junction, Colo. 

Call Declined. — Fred Nohl, editor of 
school materials, declined the call to 
serve as assistant professor of education 
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and psychology at Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest. 

Installations. — On June 27, 1961, 
three members of the Board of Parish 
Education staff were installed by the 
Rev. Justus Kretzmann, chairman of the 
board. The service of installation was 
held in Peace Lutheran Church, Lemay, 
St. Louis County, Mo.; the Rev. Profes- 
sor Arthur Graf of Concordia Seminary, 
Springfield, preached the sermon. 

At this service the Rev. Jack K. Muhl- 
enbruch, former pastor of Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Elmore, Ohio, was in- 
stalled as associate editor of Sunday 
school materials. Rev. Muhlenbruch will 
be concerned with the editing of mate- 
rials for the Junior, Intermediate, and 
Senior departments of the Sunday school. 

The Rev. Paul Pallmeyer, who has 
been serving as editor of My Devotions 
and more recently was named managing 
editor of Interaction, was installed as an 
editorial associate of the board, with 
offices at Concordia Publishing House. 

G. L. Wind, who for many years has 
served Concordia Publishing House as 
the editor of Sunday school story papers 
(Story Time and Pal), was installed as 
an editorial associate of the board and 
will continue to serve as the editor of 
these papers. His office is also located 
at Concordia Publishing House. 

Executive Secretary Named to Coun- 
cil of Administrators. — Dr. Arthur L. 
Miller, executive secretary of the board, 
was appointed chairman of the Division 
of Parish Education and Parish Services 
on the Synod’s Council of Administrators. 
The appointment was made in accord- 
ance with the resolution adopted by the 
Synod at the San Francisco convention 
regarding the administration of the syn- 
odical departments. Included in the di- 
vision of which Dr. Miller will serve as 
chairman are (a) Board of Parish Edu- 
cation, (b) Board for Young People’s 
Work, (c) Board of Stewardship, 
(d) Advance Magazine, (e) Committee 
on Church Architecture, and (f) Con- 
cordia Historical Institute. This appoint- 
ment extends until Sept. 30, 1962. Nor- 
mally such appointments will extend 
from Oct. 1 in a delegate convention 
vear until Sept. 30 in the next delegate 
vear. 

Dr. Jahsmann Begins Leave of Ab- 
sence. — On June 16, 1961, Dr. Allan H. 
mann, general secretary of Sunday 
schools, began a one-year leave of ab- 
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sence to study at the Menninger Clinic, 
Topeka, Kans. Dr. Jahsmann is studying 
under a fellowship in the field of psy- 
chiatry and psychotherapy. 

1961 LEA Convention. — Members of 
the staff who participated in the 1961 
convention of the Lutheran Education 
Association were Fred Meyer, associate 
editor of school materials; Dr. O. E. 
Feucht, secretary of adult education; 
and Dr. Arthur L. Miller, executive sec- 
retary of the board. 

Weekday and Saturday School Mate- 
rials. — Dr. Erich Kiehl, editor of these 
materials, reports that satisfactory prog- 
ress on the preparation of the materials 
is being made and that he is meeting 
with a high degree of success in securing 
writers for the workbooks for grades | 
to 4. 

New Sunday School Memory Course. 
— Dr. A. C. Mueller, the Rev. Jack Muhl- 
enbruch, and the Rev. Earl Gaulke, all 
members of the Sunday school staff, 
were named as a committee to work 
with the editor of the course, the Rev. 
Donald Hoeferkamp, until this project is 
completed. The text found in the Re- 
vised Standard Version will be used for 
the Scripture selections throughout the 
new memory course. The two graded 
memory courses using the text of the 
King James Version — these courses are 
presently available — will continue to be 
published by Concordia Publishing 
House. 


Institute on Church and Family. — 
Authorization was granted the Family 
Life Committee to proceed with plans 
for conducting a one-week institute on 
the church and the family as a part of 
the 1962 summer program of Concordia | 
Seminary, St. Louis. The institute will 
be a joint effort of the Board of Parish 
Education and Concordia Seminary. 
Professors Harry G. Coiner and David 
Schuller of the St. Louis Seminary have 
been asked to serve as co-chairmen of 
the institute. 

The Office of the Ministry and the 
Lutheran School Teacher,—The Board 
of Parish Education in its June 27 meet- 
ing voted to encourage Concordia Pub- 
lishing House to publish the manuscript 
submitted by Dr. A. C. Mueller dealing 
with The Office of the Ministry and the 
Lutheran School Teacher. The publish- 
ing of this manuscript should aid in 
clarifying the role of the teachers in Lu- 
theran elementary and secondary schools 
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as well as those who teach in the insti- 
tutions of higher learning operated by 
the Synod. 

A History of Lutheran Schools. — Dr. 
A. C. Stellhorn, Secretary of Schools, 
emeritus, reported that the manuscript 
for the history of Lutheran schools which 
the board requested him to write should 
be ready to be submitted for reading and 
approval sometime early in the fall of 
this year. 

Curriculum Study. — Under the direc- 
tion of a committee consisting of the 
Rev. Jack Muhlenbruch, chairman, Dr. 
William A. Kramer, Dr. O. E. Feucht, 
and Dr. Arthur W. Gross, the staff is pre- 
paring to make a thorough study of the 
curriculum needs of the parish. The 
study is being made in order to give di- 
rection to the writing of curricular mate- 
rials which will meet the needs of the 
members of the parishes of the Synod. 

Editor of Catechism Materials. — The 
board has recommended that Dr. Otto 
A. Dorn, General Manager of Concordia 
Publishing House, name Dr. Walter 
Wangerin, visiting professor of religion 
and education, Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest, editor of Catechism 
materials. The editor will be an asso- 
ciate of the board and, according to pres- 
ent plans, will serve until the new Cate- 
chism materials have been completed. 

Religious Activities for Primary Chil- 
dren. — In its concern for enriching reli- 
gious instruction, the Board of Parish 
Education authorized publication of a 
new help for primary teachers entitled 
Religious Activities for Primary Children 
by Marian Pfeiffér Baden. This “how to 
do it” manual contains 72 projects and 
activities to correlate with the Concordia 
Primary Religion Series. Also included in 
the manual is an excellent section on 
using the bulletin board to teach religion, 
and a list of familiar Bible stories with 
which the activities may be used. 

Concordia Music Education Series. - 
Joyfully Sing, Book One of the Concordia 
Music Education Series, is on the market. 
The complete series will include four 
books, Book Two to be published in 
1963, Book Three in 1964, and Book 
Four in 1965, according to present plans. 
Book One contains the meterials and 
methods for a complete music education 
program for the lower grades in Lu- 
theran elementary schools (kindergarten 
through grade 2). Included in the book 
are hymns, songs, accompaniments, gen- 
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eral techniques and devices, and specific 
teaching suggestions for each selection. 
The book comes in a TEACHER’S EDI- 
TION ONLY. Books Two to Four will 
be pupil books with accompanying 
teacher's manuals. 

Plans are under way to introduce the 
book to District and regional teachers 
conferences during the coming year. The 
editors, Prof. Victor G. Hildner, Dr. Les- 
lie R. Zeddies, and Erhardt W. Hitze- 
mann will, on invitation, make personal 
presentations to as many conferences as 
possible. District boards of education 
are ready to assist conference program 
committees in finding other competent 
music educators to make presentations. 
Dr. William A. Kramer represents the 
Board of Parish Education on the edi- 
torial committee. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The week of Sept. 24 to 30 is sug- 
gested for the observance of Lutheran 
Education Week this year. Some con- 
gregations may find desirak'e as an al- 
ternate date the week of Nov. 5 to II, 
which will be observed throughout the 
United States as American Education 
Week. All congregations throughout our 
Synod should participate in this oppor- 
tunity to promote Christian education in 
their church and community. 

The Board of Parish Education has 
prepared a packet of materials for the 
observance of Lutheran Education Week 
in all congregations. The items offer 
suggestions for all educational agencies 
and areas in a congregation regardless of 
its size and location. A packet of these 
materials has been sent to all pastors, 
teachers, Sunday school superintendents, 
and chairmen of boards of Christian edu- 
cation. 

Let us make the observance of Lu- 
theran Education Week one of 100% par- 
ticipation in our Synod! If our Dr. Wal- 
ther were still with us, he would most 
heartily join in this appeal. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
(Addison Class of 1911) 


In the spacious accommodations of 
the Lutheran School for the Deaf in De- 
troit, the Addison 1911 class celebrated 
its golden anniversary. They were wel- 
comed by the genial host, Dr. John A. 
Klein, a 1908 Addison alumnus, who is 
the first and only director of this deat 
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institute. Three glorious days, June 16 
to 18, were spent there by 14 classmates, 
10 wives, 6 classmates’ widows, 2 sons 
who made it possible for their fathers to 
be at the reunion, a daughter-in-law, and 
a granddaughter — a total of 34. There 
was much reminiscing, relating stories of 
college days, recalling the graduation 
exercises in the splendors of Orchestra 
Hall in Chicago on June 14, 1911, and 
of experiences during teaching days. 
Some classmates, who were not present, 
had sent letters and pictures. The latter 
were shown on a screen via an opaque 
projector. Also shown were pictures of 
classmates in earlier days and_ schools 
where they had taught. 

The 1911 class had 38 members. 
Seventeen have. gone to their eternal 
home. Only five of the wives have 
passed away. As of September 1961, 
only one, Albert H. Miller, the youngest 
of the class, will be actively engaged in 
teaching. Several others will substitute. 
The class has held reunions in 1921, 
1926, 1937 (delayed 1936), 1951, 1956, 
and 1958. God willing, the 52d reunion 
will be held in 1963 at Concordia Col- 
lege, Milwaukee. 

The following are the members who 
attended: John Banser, Max Bockhaus, 
Otto Brauer, Otto Doroh, Walter Haas, 
Richard Hillger, Ed Koschmann, Ted 
Lemke, Albert Miller, Anton Neuenkirch, 
Herman Rickert, Herman Schaars, John 
Seefeldt, Albert Wukasch. The follow- 
ing widows were present: Helen Dob- 
ring, Gertrude Droege, Clara Malke, 
Melanie Schulz, Frieda Stellhorn, Vic- 
toria Hoffmeyer. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Pressure Relief. — The “Population Ex- 
plosion” is demanding of the colleges 
and universities to take dramatic meas- 


ures in order to accommodate the poten- 
tial supply of students. Here are some 
suggestions offered in a bulletin pub- 
lished by the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare: 

1. Expand Present Campuses. 

2. Make Better Use of Present Facil- 
ities. 

3. Extend Present Secondary Schools 
to Thirteenth and Fourteenth Years. 


4. Build Branches to Existing Uni- 
versities. 


5. Establish New Community Col- 
leges. 
6. Establish New  State-Supported 


Colleges and Universities. 

7. Utilize Full Calendar Year. 

8. Establish Technical Institutes. 

9. Utilize New Teaching Aids. 

10. Increase Student-Faculty Ratio. 

11. Raise Tuition Fees. 

12. Seek Additional Sources of Reve- 
nue. 

13. Limit Enrollment. 


Not Bad. — When the six-year-old 
child comes to school for the first time, 
he has a vocabulary of about 2,500 words 
which he is able to use in sentences. 


Hear — See. — According to a study 
made at Ohio University, children prefer 
television as their source of news. News- 
papers were preferred in the fifth grade 
by 18 per cent of the children and 32 
per cent of the llth graders. About 20 
per cent of the children at all grade 
levels stated their preference for radio. 

A Cause for Illiteracy.— About ten 
million elementary pupils and about 
150,000 high school students in our 
country attend schools which have no 
central libraries. 





Summoned to Rest 


OSCAR DAMKOEHLER, Milwaukee, Wis., on May 2, 1961, at the age of 
nearly 90. Graduated Addison Teachers Seminary 1894. Served 32 years as Lu- 
theran teacher at Immanuel and Gethsemane, Chicago; Preble, Ind.; St. Martini, 
Milwaukee; West Bloomfield and Cedarburg, Wis.; resigned in 1926. Survived by 


five sons and two daughters. 


EMIL A. WARDIN, Bay City, Mich., on May 7, 1961, ot the age of 63. Grad- 
uated Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 1919. Served 42 years as Lutheran 
teacher at Immanuel, Bay City, Mich. Survived by his widow. 
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LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the. workings of the LEA, an association 
of Lutheran educators devoted to the advance- 


19th LEA CONVENTION 


Our LEA begins its 20th year of 
service to the church after probing 
the why behind its efforts to promote 
and expand Christian education. The 
needs of the hundreds of parents and 
teachers in attendance were met by 
sharing the keynote address, a panel, 
the banquet, and the closing address. 

All LEA members will receive a re- 
port of the addresses and business of 
the 1961 convention, but the form 
will differ that past 
vears. Your LEA Board has arranged 
to present two topics in their entirety: 


from used in 


1. Curriculum Tremors 

2. Love in Christian Education 
Other 
densed into easily digested articles, 
which will include: 


presentations will be  con- 


1. Local School Supervision 
2. Children’s Literature 


3. Counseling 


LEA PINS AGAIN AVAILABLE 


In response to frequent requests it 
has received, your LEA Board has 
again made available a limited sup- 
ply of gold membership pins which 


LEADERSHIP 


ment of Christian education through: 


SER VICE 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


identify the organization. Members 
may obtain these attractive pins by 
sending $3.00 to the LEA office at 
Concordia, River Forest. 
boards of education or other groups 


Local 


might consider presentation of these 
pins as appropriate gifts or tokens of 
for their 


recognition members of 


faculty. 


PARISH ROLE OF THE 
LUTHERAN TEACHER 


The 18th yearbook of the Lutheran 
Education Association entitled The 
Parish Role of the Lutheran Teacher 
by Gene W. Brockopp of Valparaiso 
University has been distributed to 
members of the organization. This 
extensive (220-page) statistical study 
of the extra-classroom activities of Lu- 
theran teachers is an important ex- 
ploratory work designed to improve 
the work of the Lutheran teacher and 
his relationship to the program of 
Christian education in the parish. The 


yearbook will make excellent reading 
for Board of Parish Education mem- 


bers. 

Copies may be secured for $2.00 
each from the Financial Secretary's 
Office, 7400 Augusta, River Forest, Ill. 
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Editorials 


_ Every few years a journalist who 
CREATIVITY OR NONCONFORMITY? : 


needs a story, or a sociologist or 
psychologist who has a flair for the catchy phrase, describes the malady of 
a decade or a generation with a phrase like “The Roaring Twenties,” “The 
Silent Generation,” or “Rebels Without a Cause.” Almost immediately num- 
bers of well-meaning but ill-informed people spring forward to remedy the 
situation. Their misunderstanding of the situation is often vague; their pro- 
posed remedies worse. Among these confused do-gooders may be found many 
teachers. 


One of the current drives is an effort to discourage conformity. One of the 
results of these efforts is to give nonconformity a popularity which can already 
be discerned. This might well lead to conformity of the worst kind: a con- 
formity which increases disorder in society without any compensating factors. 
The conformist does things because others do them; the nonconformist refuses 
to perform in a given way because others perform in this way. Neither acts 
on the basis of his own judgment of values. 


Another drive, which began a long time ago and is gaining momentum, is 
the drive for creativity. The desire for creativity is laudable, and the ability 
to be creative is a priceless gift — so is the desire to nurture this capacity in 
others. However, there exists a dangerous tendency to cherish the act which 
is independent of the thing being created. Creative talent must be encouraged, 
but the emphasis must be placed upon the thing being created. Creative 
talent should add to our store of knowledge rather than replace the good that 
we have. 

Both creativity and nonconformity have their place in a Christian society. 
The task of the teacher is to guide those manifestations into productive 
channels. M. J. Dumler 


Our age is a reading age. The amount and 
types of literature published today are almost 
beyond comprehension. The books, periodicals, and the vast array of other 
products from the press are staggering. That we have a reading public today 
becomes evident when we see how our newsstands and bookstores are being 
patronized;- when we observe the reading by travelers on buses, trains, and 
airplanes; and when we notice the journals and periodicals stacked up in the 
homes. 


PROFESSIONAL READING 
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How much of this reading is professional reading? Of course, not all 
readers are in professions. But we do have large professional groups: lawyers, 
doctors, clergymen, and let us not forget our own professional group, the 
teachers. 

What is the purpose of professional reading? Briefly stated, it is educa- 
tional development toward growth in the profession which one has chosen 
as his life’s occupation. Through this type of reading the alert lawyer, the 
competent physician, or the devoted and proficient clergyman keeps himself 
well informed about the status and the development of his profession. 

Professional reading is definitely a necessity for the teacher who wants to 
be informed on the trends in educational philosophy and policy. Can you 
imagine an alert and aggressive teacher not being interested in controversies 
between leading educators on fundamental educational principles and policies 
or in experimentations with new methods of instruction? Unfortunately, there 
are teachers who neglect to make professional reading an avenue of profes- 
sional growth. 

This deplorable situation strikes into the ranks of our Lutheran teachers 
when we compare the number of subscribers to this, our educational journal, 
with the number of our Lutheran teachers. Our Synod publishes LUTHERAN 
EpucatTion, which today is the oldest uninterruptedly published educational 
journal in America. This issue marks the beginning of volume 97 of that 
publication. From its very beginning the purpose of this periodical has been 
the promotion of professional growth through reading. That was clearly stated 
by the first editor, Prof. J. F. C. Lindemann, in his preface to the first issue in 
September 1865: 


Who would venture to assume the responsible position of a teacher 
without the conviction that the knowledge which he has acquired in 
a few years at college is not all-sufficient for him; but rather that he 
must grow in knowledge, become a real student in the subjects which 
he teaches, more proficient in methods, and gain a-greater insight into 
child nature and its development, and as a result become more efficient 
in his great work. Only a fickle spirit, one interested in serving himself. 
a silly fool, who has not as yet the slightest idea of his limitations, will 
be self-satisfied. 


With this issue our journal is making a very conspicuous change in its 
format and in the arrangement of its content. The purpose of this change is 
to make the journal more useful and more palatable. 

The editorial committee spends considerable time and effort in publishing 
a journal which should interest and be of service to all of our teachers. It pre- 
sents articles on the many and varied facets of education; in the editorial sec- 
tion it offers opinions on educational happenings; it keeps teachers up to date 
with a miscellany of news; it informs about the LEA and its activities; it re- 
views books and music publications. All of this provides professional reading 
for our teachers, and the purpose of it is to educate the reader. Let us bear 
in mind that the original meaning of “educate” is to “lead out.” Through pro- 
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fessional reading the teacher will be “led out” into a wider range of knowledge 
and understanding which is essential for his professional growth. 

A comparison of the number of subscribers to our journal with the number 
of teachers in our Lutheran schools indicates that the professional reading of 
our teachers is not on the anticipated level. The editorial committee solicits 
the support of all our teachers in the field as readers, as constructive critics, 
and as contributors. 

Let us bear in mind that professional reading leads to education, which 
means growth in our abilities and in our efforts to render service to our Lord 
in the ministry of teaching, which is our great privilege. 7. 


Next to listening to commencement addresses, 
perhaps the most exciting June event was a visit 
to one of Uncle Sam’s gunboats. The dull gray-blue exterior turned out to 
be a shield for rooms full of dials and buttons and switches and meters. 
A white-clad novice seemed to explain things best when he said, “Yeh, every- 
thin’ round here is automatic except swabbin’ decks when they don't need it. 
Look at them missiles. They are brought into position automatic, aimed auto- 
matic, fired automatic, and the duds are thrun in the ocean automatic.” 


AMONG OTHER THINGS 


Whatever machinery the sailor saw was automatic. To him the world was 
largely automatic. In fact, his life was at least 90 per cent automatic. He 
seemed not to appreciate the brain power which went into designing the 
automatic equipment; he also failed to take into account the judgments needed 
to make proper use of the automatic devices. Is he ready for an automated 
world? No! There will be little deck swabbin’ by hand in the decades ahead. 
In our age of automation this sailor will probably play the role of an auto- 
maton, and there will be few opportunities for him. 

When training a child for the future, insofar as life on our earth is involved, 
give thought to the following: 

1. Make sure that he acquires a broad basic knowledge. Perhaps it could 
be called a liberal arts training. The broader the educational background, 
the more flexible he can be. And in an age when scientific knowledge doubles 
every ten years, there must be a high potential of adaptability. 

2. Make sure that he adapts himself to both the formal and the informal 
learning process. In colleges some of the “A” or “dean’s list” students are in- 
excusably stupid because they fail to read newspapers or news magazines or 
converse with cultured people or visit museums or travel or attend concerts 
or listen to special lectures. 

3. Make sure that the student conceives of learning as a continuous process. 
In a world of accelerated change, learning must accelerate also. The waters 
of an inactive pool soon stagnate and become repulsive. 

4. Make sure that he learns to respect service functions. In our age of 
automation only a few specially skilled people will create the mechanical 
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labor-saving devices. Thousands of skilled people will be needed to maintain 
them. Competent service men are almost non-existent at present. Skilled 
service has a high vocation potential. 

5. Make sure that the child develops a pleasing personality. Three things 
should be kept in mind when teaching. A student should learn subject matter: 
he should know something about the world to which acquired subject matter 
is to be applied; he should be the kind of person who is accepted by society, 
because if he is accepted as a person, what he says or writes will probably be 
accepted also. However, let us be cautious. One of the great tragedies of our 
day is this: Too many important decisions are being made by people who 
are “nice”; not competent. Being nice is a virtue, but it does not compensate 
for incompetence. 

6. Make sure that the child constantly maintains a focus on Scripturall) 
defined spiritual values as guides to thought and conduct. Devices created 
by scientists are not good or evil in themselves; it depends on what people do 
with them. To illustrate, American news items can be published in Paris as 
fast as in New York. This is mechanically marvelous. However, does it serve 
either us or the Parisians to have the filth (and much of it is) peddled on the 
streets? Science is a virtue only if virtuous people are consumers of its 
products. 

To accomplish all of the suggested objectives the child needs a Christian 
education of high quality. This requires good teachers. The teacher must 
not only know subject matter and the mechanics of instruction; he must also 
be acquainted with the requirements of a rapidly changing world. 


H. H.G. 





PEN SWIPES 


@ The teacher was trying to build some self-confidence in the shy 
fourth-grade boy. “Is there anything you can do better than anyone 
else?” After a moment's reflection the boy replied, “Yassum. I can read 
my own handwriting.” — Florida School Bulletin 


@ A second-grade teacher tells us that every year she pins the fol- 
lowing note to the children’s jackets: “Dear Parents — If you'll promise 
not to believe everything your child tells you that happens at school, 
I'll promise not to believe everything about what happens at home.” — 
Mississippi Educational Advance 
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